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The Witch Finder ; or, the Wisdom of our 
Agcestors. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1824. 

Taz Witch Finder has been published so 
ite in the week, that we can give ae 
very hasty account of it. It proceeds from 


» the fertile and popdlar author of The Mys- 


tery, The Lollards, and Other Times; works 
that have not only enjoyed a high degree of 


celebrity in England, but have been reprint. | 


edin America and translated into French— 
web, at least, has been the case with more 
than one of them. In the productions 
of this writer, there is a happy combination 
of historical fact, local description, and in- 
teresting narrative and action; none of 
his characters are supernatural, and there- 
fore he never taxes the credulity to any 
meatextent. But why do we speak of his! 
fomer works, since they areas well known 
to the public as to ourselves, and we are ‘so 
hard run with his last work, that we scarce- 





ly dare pronounce upon it, though, as far | 


asahasty perusal enables us to judge, it is 

deserving of all the popularity of its pre- 
rs, 

Iy this romance the author represents 

the persecutions to which supposed witches 


> weretigble, and be pourtrays the state of 


the drama during the reign of the Puritans. 
Lowen, one of the original actors in Shaks- 
peare’s plays, is among the characters, Le 


Shere brought forward as the landlord of | 


the Three Pigeons at Brentford, which 
house he actually kept tll within a short 
period of the restoration. Wis memory 
enables him to bring the furmer situations 
of authors and actors into comparison with 
their then state, and accordingly he is full 
of anecdotes of old plays, spectacles, 
Writers, and players. He, Matthew ILop- 
kins, and Lilly the astrologer, are the only 
real characters of any importance which 
we brought on the scene. Hopkins and 
Lilly speak their own language, and the 
“cription of the witch finder is evidently 
Ken from the representation which adorns 
s book, which we have seen in the British 
scum. Such materials for the picture 
“Wen were not at hand, but the histo- 
nite early theatres farnish a sufficient 
mber of curious facts to fill up the speech 
me eerreicne votary of the stage, and of 
self '€ author has happily availed him- 
sand he has been furnished with some 


lac 
's that have escaped other collectors, 


and Ww . si 
rales are Certainly curious. 
rst extract relates to an excursion 


0D the TI ‘saga ; 
Youve in which the appearance of 





' 





the metropolis, about the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, is well described. It 
also includes some of the recollections of 
Lowen, of an earlier date :— 

‘ Accompanied by Lowen, Challoner di- 
rected his steps towards the place where 
the boat lay. Challoner stepped in, and as- 
sisted the landlord of the Three Pigeons to 
follow. James bid them adieu, but a mo- 
ment after jumped into the boat, and an- 
nounced it to be his intention to go with 
them the greater part of their voyage, 
though not the whole of it, as he wished to 
avoid encountering his father till he had 
done something to please him, This, he 
said, he could accomplish, by seeking Mr. 
Lilly, the conjuror, to learn from him how 
witches might be attacked with safety and 
effect. 

*The boat glided swiftly and pleasantly 
before the tide. Challoner spoke little, 
but the loquacity of Lowen and James fully 
made up for the taciturnity on his part. 
When they approached Lambeth, James re- 
quested to be put ashore. 

‘**T again bid you adieu, godfather,” said 
he; “and as you will shortly see my own na- 
tural and truly-begotten papa, without wish- 
ing to fatigue, by soliciting you to apprise 
him of my last night’s toil and this morn- 
ing’s travelling, it would, perhaps, not be 
too much for you to hint, that filial love 
now carries me to Lambeth, to the house of 
Old John Tradescant, the gardener, iu the 
hope of finding there the wonder-working 
Bill Lilly, that I may consult him on the 
means of tackling the devils and witches 
which frequent Redburn, to the end that 
my father’s pork may be preserved from all 
farther peril, by his pigs enjoying good 
health till they are killed, to be cured after- 
wards.” 

‘The boat again proceeded on her way, 
and London began to open on their view, 
It was not a partial glimpse through the 
arches of a bridve which was then obtained 
from the Thames near Lambeth Church, but 
all the loftiest edifices of the metropolis 
might be noted, and the many palaces—pa- 
laces in all but name, which graced the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

‘ Suffolk or Northumberland House, as it 
is now called, the original name having been 
restored, was not then cut otf from the 
Thames, as at present, by numerous inter- 
vening buildings, but its gardens extended 
to the river, which was repelled by a strong 
stone wall, in which some twenty openings 
appeared to accommodate those who pro- 
menaded the grounds with a view of the 





sports, or other objects of attraction on the | 





water. West of the centre was a door, by 
which the noble inhabitant was accustomed 
to pass to his barge, and a small circular 
tower appeared at the eastern corner of the 
wall. Nothing besides interfered with the 
view of the princely mansion erected on the 
site of the chapel of St. Mary Rounceval. 
York House, then the property of Lord 
Fairfax, next presented its inital front, 
This had been erected in the time of James 
the First, and had now received from time 
that sombre tone which best becomes such 
massy erections, while its strength and even 
the sharpness of its finish remained unim- 
paired. It was defended by a low indented 
wall, built of the same material as the 
house. The main body of the building, be- 
neath which a spacious arcade was seen, 
connected two noble wings, the fronts of 
which approached within a few yards of the 
wall. The eastern wing terminated on a 
live, or nearly so, with that admired speci- 
inen of architecture by Inigo Jones, York 
stairs, which still remains, and which is all 


j that remains of the splendour then witness- 


ed on that spot. The gardens lay eastward, 
and these conducted the eye to Durbam 
House, Salisbury House, Worcester House, 
and Somerset House, which successively 
presented thetnselves, with all their varieties 
of grandeur and antiquity. The building 
last named.was the palace of the Protector 
Somerset, altered and in some respects mo- 
dernised for the reception of Queeu Henrietta 
Maria, by the celebrated architect whose 
name has already becn mentioned. The ex- 
tended years of Lowen enabled him to point 
out with precision the changes which had 
heen made in the general appearance of 
the building, and the scenes which had been 
acted; in some of which, those of a mimic 
description, he himself had played a part. 
It was, therefore, an interesting spot to 
him, and he would not have failed to in- 
dulge his loquacity on the subject, had not 
‘‘ metal more attractive” engaged his atten- 
ticn; for now, the boat having passed the 
Temple Gardens, they approached Black- 
friars; and Bankside, rich ia all that could 
interest an old actor of that century, lay be- 
fore him. 

‘LIlis eyes glistened while he prepared to 
direct Challoner’s attention to objects which 
he never doubted must strike every one as 
they did him. Hesaw Paris Garden Stairs, 
and the lane leading to that once favourite 
resort of the votanes of pleasure. That, be 
remarked, was a path which he doubted not 
his companion, like himselt, had often tred- 
den 

‘« You, Master Challoner,” said le, “I 
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think, are old enough to have mingled with 
the merr’ gallants, who used to visit Tol- 
land's Leaguer.’ 

‘“T have seen the place.” 

«“ Seen it!” echoed Lowen, “ marry, I 
should like to know the man who was a 
man, and in London, seven or cight and 
twenty years ago(you, though, were almost 
tov young), that had not seen it.” 

‘*T remember the moat and the gar- 
dens.” 

‘*“*To be sure you do; but as for the 


« 


mistress, I believe I have the advantage of 


you there.” 

‘*T have heard her name.” 

* | warrant you, Donna Britannica Hol- 
landia, as we used to call her (Trio juneta 
in uno), ‘the arch mistress of the wicked 
woman of Eutopia,’ is not soon to be forgot- 
ten. O the gallant riots that | hove seen 
there, when running warm with the gene- 
rous wines of the Falcon, Land Ned Alleyn, 
and his brother-in-law, Henchlowe, used to 
scamper olf to finish the afternoon after play 
was done. Once I remember Ned (this 
was before he thought of building a college 
at Dulwich), having been with us at the 
Globe, sees a buxom wench in the little ar- 
bour, in the corner behind the gate-house, 
and forthwith salutes her very lovingly. 
Now, mark, I, not an hour before, had met 
with this same jade, who jilted me while I 
was chalking out in large comely letters, 
* This is the palace of the king,’ on a board, 
which was to be hung up for the benctit and 
edification of all comers to onr next day’s 
play, which was Hamlet. While [ was thus 
employed, for I liked not to trust to others 
what was of such moment, to make those to 
whom [ played know where it was meet to 
suppose I was, off went the slut to § Nob’s 
Island,’ so we were wont to call the Levguer. 
I followed - 

‘« Nay, Lowen, spare the recital. Your 
trouble will be in vain, for { cannot listen to 
such matters at this time.” 

‘« Truly, sir, it appears to me that you 
are a cup too low. Old as my limbs are, I 
would propose that we should fetch a walk 
to the Falcon, and taste the liquor, but that 
you are in such haste.” 

‘<< Let us not delay; and, trast me, it is 
not refreshment that can benefit me.” 

**T fear,” said Lowen, * you take things 
too much to heart. Affairs, no doubt, are 
sadly changed. The time has been when, 
coming down the river thus, Bankside would 
not have looked as it doves now’ There 
would you have seen the flag of the Swan 
flying. That, though it was not a play- 
house which had the best actors, was well 
to look upon. Then merrily waved the flag 
of the Globe, and the bear-baiting theatre 
mounted another. By.the way, the bear- 
ward has his streameg flying now, so that it 
seems his company of brutes still perform, 
though men may notshow what they can do.” 

‘IT do not see the Globe,” said Chal- 
loner, who deeméd that at least to be an 
object worthy of notice. 

‘* Nor could you, even when playing 
was in its glorv, save for a short time after 
the fre, which cleared some of the houses 








away, but which are now set up again taller 
than before; so that, were the Globe not 
depressed as it is, you could not view it, 
but its flag might even here be commanded. 
That, however, I fear me poor Jack Lowen 
will not live to behold again.” 

‘Occupied as he was with other cares, 
Challoner could not help feeling for the sor- 
row of the veteran who, looking towards the 
former haunts of pleasure, to him the un- 
failing source of profit and renown, could 
scarcely refrain from tears while be contem- 
plated the altered scene. The mean and 
neglected appearance of the houses nearest 
the river told distinctly of the ruinous 
change which the zeal of the Puritans had 
doomed the inbabitants of Bankside to ex- 
perience. Nothing of the Swan could be 
seen, and the falling and now useless flag- 
staff of the Globe were all that Lowen 
could discern of the theatre, where the 
works of Shakspeare, with their immortal 
author, had once been admired. Te turn- 
ed from the view with emotion, as the boat 
put into Cole-harbour Stairs, on the op- 
posite side of the river, and seemed anxious 
to give up the recollections in which he 
had just before wanted Challoner to parti- 
cipate.’ 

In the next and the only extract for 
which we can at present find room, our au- 
thor introduces two well-known characters, 
Wilham Lilly, the famous astrologer, and 
Tradeseant, the Dutch gardener, whose 
house, at Lambeth, we believe, still 
standing. The Museum Tradescantianum 
is turned to good purpose in the following 
adinivably descriptive scene :— 

‘When pugitanical foolery began to grow 
old-fashioned, William Lilly, whether it was 
from the aspects or conjunctions of the 
heavenly bodies cannot now be ascertained, 
deemed it not improper to abate the stiff- 
ness of his deportment. He had apphed 
himself to curry favour with Lord Fairfax 
by flattery, but of late he had thought that 
nobleman less zealous in the cause of the 
republic than he had once been; and Lilly, 
ready to go with the stream whenever the 
tide might turn, thought it advisable not to 
appear opposed to the cavalier-like gaieties 
which were regaining their former popu- 
larity. In consequence of this resolution, 
the exhibitions “ with declamation,” which 
Davenant ventared to give in Aidersgate 
Street, had been graced with his presence, 
nor had he refused to witness the drolls at 
the Red Bull. It was in those places that 
he had met with James Thorpe. 

‘The elder and only surviving Trades- 
cant was at the scene of his botanical tri- 
umphs, when James reached his spacious 
mansion at South Lambeth. With much 
satisfaction he found that Lilly was then in 
the turret, from which the aged gardener 
was accustomed to issue his decrees for the 
goverument of the vegetable world below. 
The conjuror was not long in descending to 
welcome James, whom he conducted into 
the museum which had been formed by 
the Tradescants, and which was in fair wea- 
ther much resorted to by the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. 
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‘ James looked on the rarig 
with unaffected pleasure and admirg 
which those who have seen the ae ' 
such as it still exists, will perhaps ae’ 
justified by the objects it displayed ling 
may, however, be remarked, that gn, 
its treasures as are NOW considered mug. 
luable, were not those which they Attracts 
the largest share of notice, <A Gtigiaay 
a thunderbolt, an egg furnished by nd 
von, and one equally well attested to be ra 
of a grithn, were especially pointed gy: ,, 
among the greatest valuables to be fy. 
there or any where else. 

‘ James was well disposed to laugh at ayy 
thing that struck him as extravagantly oy, 
of the common way, but on this occasion he 
did not indulge his wonted humour, That 
the articles in question were in the « My 
seum Tradescantianum,” proved, to hig 
thinking, that what he had heard of the 
non-existence of such objects as dragons 
and gritiins must be erroneous. He meq. 
tioned to Lilly what his previous impression 
had been, and this called forth the ep. 
quence of the conjurer, which, by the way, 
generally commenced with a query, 

‘“ You have heard, have you, that there 
are no such things in creation as dragons 
and griffins?” Here he allowed his head to 
repose on his right shoulder, on which it bad 
been aftectedly thrown with his eyes closed 
With a very knowing !eer he proceeded :— 

«Now, sir, what will you say when! 
tell you, that I myself have actually met 
with a traveller who has seen both?” 

‘“ Indeed! But your traveller did not 
draw along bow, did he? If so, he might 
have brought one of them down.” ’ 

‘Tf you are going to laugh, my young 
raster, why that’s another matter,” said 
Lilly, whose gravity was discomposed by 
the jocularity of James. ! 

©“ Nay,” said the latter, “ they inay be 
as common in some parts of the world, @ 
pigeons are here, for aught I know. All| 
can say is, that I have heard some people 
reason very fairly, as I thought, against 
them.” 

** Vou have heard some people reason 
very fairly, have you?” Lilly answered of 
inquired; and then having again closed 
and opened his eyes with due deliberation, 
added, “ Now, sir, I'll tell you what;— 
when a thing is, all the reasoning of all. the 
lawyers that ever bawled and bellowed in 
Westminster Hall, would not prove tome 
that it is not.” 

‘“ When you have seen it.” . 

‘<¢ When [ have seen it, do you say 
When I know it. I think those people ve) 
foolish who will only believe what they ss 
Why, such people are like children ; a 
know nothing but what comes before them. 
Itisbuta day or two ago, that I met pepe 
ignorant conceited fellow, who woe 
believe that it is impossible for heavy bo if 
to sink in the lake Asphaltites, oF “oA 
Sea.” . -— 

¢«T should doubt that myself, ei a 
indeed, the bodies of certain Ores res 
have naturally a tendency to the uppe 
cions.” 
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but, in sober 
friend Lilly, I cannot swallow your 
Jenhaltites at once. . . 

“Can you not?” cried Lilly, putting on 

; most important look ot all. “Why, 
vs do you know, that in this you resem- 
" those uninformed peopte, of whom [ 
woke before. W hy, sir, Pliny tells us that 
even bricks would swim in the Dead Sea. 

‘4 Poes he, indeed! . That must have 
been a great accommodation to the ancients, 
who, I suppose, had houses built on the 
sater, in which they might vo pleasuring on 
their pagan holidays." 

1“ This seems to tickle your fancy, but 
jere are other things quite as extraordinary 
of which T could tell, however you may 
laugh.” 

“Nay, Jet not my laughter check your 
speech, for I, you know, am no conjuror. 

Hut why should bodies swim in the Dead 
Sea, which sink being thrown into the water 
every where else ?” 

‘¢Why? You may as well ask me why 
the flesh of the peacuck corrupicth not, or 
riya king-fisher, hanged up by the bill, 
showeth anon from what quarter the wind 
Wows--why women swim prone, and men 
upine, that is, the latter on their backs, the 
former contrariwise ; I mean, after being 
drowned and in the water nine days. All I 
cn say of such matters is, they are known 
to be so, and they are not to my conception 
more extraordinary or strange than many 
things which are seen every day. You 
would not believe at noon, that such a thing 
asnight would ever come, did not experience 
certify the fact.” 

‘“True ; and I have as yet been compli- 
mented with no certificate of the things 
which you have mentioned being facts.” 

‘“ Because you have not put yourself in 
the way of it, or have not taken notice suf- 
ficiently. You, perhaps, never remarked 
that infants, though commonly reputed to 
beunable to talk from their birth, never- 
theless do discourse very excellent Hebrew 
trom the first.” ; 

‘“The devil they do! Then I wonder 
your fond parents of great wealth do not 
lire Jewish rabhies to attend their nurses, 
that they may, from time to time, be made 
equainted with what the squallers want.” 
“i One reason against it 1s, that it would 
on - little ones all the longer in learn- 
> ae tanguage of the country which they 
Help to people ; but past doubt it is that 


as Js that | 
¢ Hebrew is what may be called Nature's 


ve ; whe: — ’ 
| macular, which first comes to the infant's 


land, in Egypt or in England, exactly as 
arking may to a dog, or mewing to a cat, 
or, —” = Bb 
‘ . 

. Seying to an ass : that, methinks, 
f¥€ for your third illustration, which 
‘ems rather Strangely to stick by the way.” 


me 


thinks. ey a : 
,**) ven reason is for this : 


do at firs 
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ever intruth the contents of a toad’s noddle.”’ 


‘you doubt every thing. 
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der a noble toad-stone ? 
‘* In size it might almost pass for a 
toad’s head It cannot be that this was 


‘Te cannot be! and why not?) Why, 
' g. I suppose you will | 
next question the origin of those fine speci- 
mens of the mandrake.’ 

_*£* Not fl. Why should T?” 

‘“ You have had opportunities, then, of 
knowing that the mandrake grows spontane- 
ously under gallowses and other places of 
execution, springing, as it ts supposed, from 
the dissolving particles of those who die 
there.” 

‘“No; IT have not had an opportunity 
of ascertaining that; but, judging trom the 
rest of what you tell me, I suppose this ts 
not tobe doubted. Do they grow no where 
but under gibbets?” 

*“ Not commonly. You, of course, have 
noted their resemblance to the human form. 
Closer scrutiny will enable you to mark the 
distinctions of sex.” 

‘ « My eyes are not good enough for that. 
[ could never see camels in the clouds, or 
bulis and cows iy the tire. Pray, Mr. Lilly, 
is this a young lady mandrake ?” 

 Thatis a female.” 

‘A lady from Tyburn, I presume.” 

‘“Tt was taken from a spot of ground | 
where a woman had been burned for the | 
murdcr of her husband.” 

‘“ Othe jade!” 

‘“ And it was told to me, that when dug 
up to be given to him who brought it to 
Mr. Tradescant, it gave a remarkably loud 
shriek.” 

““T believe they usually set up a bit of a 
cry when they are removed.” 

‘* That every body knows” 

*“ Certainly. But for all that, the man- 
drake crying at being torn from her native 
gallows, furnishes a funny instance of local 
attachment.” 

‘They passed through the museum in this 
way; Lilly directing the admiration of 
James to what he deemed most rare. 
Amoug these were two newly-arrived plants, 
the value of which Mr. ‘Tradescant had not 





but by report. One was the rose of Jericho, 
said to flower every year at noon on Christ- 
mas-eve ; the other the sferra cavallo, which, 
when in its prime, was reputed to have the 





ong ; ; ; Pris saul 2 
gue, whether he jis born in Spain or in | 


r as braying to an ass; and, me- | 
tor, as dogs | 
abd ¢ ’ | 

ats can never more converse than they | 
IPSt, why Should we, who are more 
Our nature, come into the world | 


power of breaking iron. That these were 


| what they were reported to be, Mr. Lilly | 


professed devoutly to believe, though Mr. 
| ‘Tradescant himself had serious doubts. 

‘To enumerate all the rarities which 
were here to be seen. would probably ta- 
tizue. It must, however, be mentioned, 
‘that the conjuror failed not to make his 
companion examine the objects described, 
as follows, in Mr. Tradescant’s catalogue, 
published in 1650. . 
/ © Two feathers of the pheenix’s tayle. 

‘The claws of the bird rook, who, as 
authors report, is able to trusse an ele- 
phant. | 

6 A white blackbird, 


had time to make himself acquainted with | 
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is not able to tlie, being so big. 

‘« Monkye’s sceleton. 

‘ Poot of a ginny dog. 

‘** A natural dragon, above two inches 
long. 

‘«* A doe’s head and horns, from Saint 
James’s Park, neer London. 

‘* Corbones ex A.tna, 

‘* Halfa hazel nut, with seventy pieces 
of household stuffe in it. 

‘* A cherry-stone, holding ten dozen of 
tortoise-shell combs, made by Edward Gib- 
bons. 

“A nest of fifty-two wooden cups, 
turned within each other, as thin as paper. 

** A hollow cut in wood, that will fit a 
round, square, and ovall figure. 

‘© A cherry-stone; upon one side St. 
George and the dragon, perfectly cut, and 
on the other side, eighty-eight emperors’ 
faces, 

‘“Tndian conjuror’s rattle, wherewith he 
calls up spirits, 

‘“« A piece of the stone of Sarrigo Castle, 
where Hellen of Greece was born. 

‘“ An orange, gathered from a tree that 
grew over Zebulon’s tomb. 

‘ Blood that rained in the Isle of Wight, 
attested by Sir Jo. Oglander. 

*“ A hand of jet, usually given to chil- 
dren in Turkey to preserve them from 
witcheratt. 

‘“ A sempitan, or trunck, wherewith 
they execute men to death with poysoned 
arrowes. 

Surrups, 

** Tlenry the 8, his.) Hawke's hoods, 
¢ Gloves. 

‘« K. great porter’s bouts. 

*** Little Jetfreye’s boots, 

‘“ Women’s breeches from 
secnes. 

‘“ A purse made of a toad-skin, a hand- 
full Jong. 

‘ « Skades, to slide with. 

** An umbrella. 

‘“ Tartarian saddle, with stirrups of 
wood, wherein he keeps his meat warm. 

‘« A copper letter-case, an inch long, 
taten in the Isle of Ree, with a letter m it, 
'which was swallowed by a woman, and 
found. 

‘“ A steel glass, that shows a long face 
| on one side and a broad on the other.” 
| * These several varieties were poited 
out. James confessed he had never met 
with so vastan assemblage of wonders; and 
Lilly undertook for the perfect accuracy of 
all that his friend had advanced in his book, 
as well as for what was reported of those 
objects which, though in the museum, were 

not mentioned in the catalogue. The wm- 
brella and the skades staggered James as 
much as the Dead Sea had done. He would 
not believe that umbrellas could be brought 
into common use any where so bulky as 
they appeared ; and ine laughed at the cre- 
dulity of Lilly, who maintained, that by 
means of skades, a man might travel as ra- 
, pidly as a fast-going horse.’ 
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Mementoes, Historical and Classical, of a 
Tour through Part of France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, in the years 1821 & 1822, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 812. London, 1824. 


Tuese volumes relate principally to Italy, 
réspecting which country they contain a 
variety of information useful to the tra- 
veller, by directing his attention to the nu- 
merous works of art with which it abounds, 
and by dwelling upon the classical and 
Inistorical associations connected with its 
scenery, ‘This latter has been more espe- 
cially the author’s object, who has fer- 
nished, not only a very serviceable guide to 
the tourist, but a convenient work of re- 
ference for the library. So much has 
been written respecting Italy, that some 
may suppose there is hardly room for a 
new work on the subject, were not the 
objects which it presents to the traveller 
so multifarious, that not the most diligent 
observer could notice all; and thus the 
omissions of one tourist are supplied by 
another. Indeed we are rather disposed 
to think that there is still ample scope for 
an intelligent writer, more particularly 
on the subject of manners and opinions: 
but to be well executed, this would require 
a protracted residence in the country, and 
an extended intercourse with almost every 
rank of society. There is much, too, still 
to be learnt respecting many places which 
are, we know not why, treated of in a very 


cursory. manner by the generality of 


authors. Even of such cities as Milan, 
Bologna, &c., it isnot very easy to obtain 
much information respecting their actual 
state, or the changes which must undoubt- 
edly have taken place in them during the 
last ten or twenty years. In this respect 
the present writer will be found to supply 
much that is interesting. In his account 
of Milan, he tiotices some of the works 
projected by Napoleon for the embellish- 
ment of that city: we quote what he savs 
respecting the Forum Bonaparte: — 
‘The Triumphal Arch of the Simplon, 
already spoken of, is placed in that vast 
and noble plain, or Piazza Castello, which 
forms so admirable a field for the exercise 
and review of the Austrian cavalry: and 
around which are their barracks and resi- 
dences. Adjoining to this is the circus, or 
amphitheatre, erected by Bonaparte forthe 
express imitation and celebration of the 
Olympic, and other games of antiquity. 
The torms and arrangements are cer- 
tainly true to the antique; the seats are 
constructed to rise one above the other in 
a gentle slope; and there are the respec- 
tive gates of tngressand egress, with other 
Roman distinctions. Chariotecring, horse- 
manship, feats of strength, and nau- 
machia2, or naval combats, from the faci- 
lity of inundating the arena at will, would, 
had the emperor continued to retga, have 
been occasionally exhibited to admiring 
crowds. On the oceasion of the baptisin 
ofthe King of Rome, such games wert 
exhibited; the tickets for which were dis- 
tributed gratuitously, by tae municipality 
of Milan. ; 
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‘ Nevertheless, [ thought the general 
effect of this ampithbeatre was compara- 
tively poor, and my impression was there- 
fore one of disappointment. 

‘It is capable of containing about 
30,000, spectators; but how feeble are 
any attempts to rival old Rome, whose 
amphitheatres for the diversion of her citi- 
zens could accommodate an hundred 
thousand; and whose Circus Maximus 
was 2137 feet long, 960 broad, and would 
hold 250,000 people. 

‘lt is apparent that Bonaparte, im most 
of his acts, from policy or inclination, fol- 
lowed the Roman institutions. In imita- 
tion of old Rome, he sought to make his 


litary ; in minor details he still copied 
Rome, as far as existing circuinstances 
would allow; his public games were an- 
tique 3 and it was his pride and his plea- 
sure to be deemed and to preside as a 
Roinan emperor. 

‘How greatly Milan was favoured by 
Napoleon, is apparent from his selection 
of this city as the theatre of his coronation 
as king of Italy, in 1805; which, by his 
orders, was as splendid a pageant as ever 
was provided for admiring nations. 

‘The crown, moreover, selected to en- 
circle his brows was the oldest and most 
noted diadem in the world—the Iron 
Crown;—that which has graced so many 
regal heads; but, far above all, and to 
which the precious and unvalued gems 
that enrich it are but as nought ;—that 
which contains an iron ring made of the 
Nails of the Cross of Christ, gathered in 


trusted to her regal son, Constantine.’ 

But it is, we think, the historical portion 
of the narrative which constitutes the 
most important and entertaining feature 
in the work; and we = give the au- 
thor’s outline of the history of Florence 
entire, in order to enable our readers to 
judge for themselves, not doubting but 
that even those who are familiar with 
Italian history, will not be displeased at 
(having their memories refreshed by the 
| following sketch :— 

‘In the invasion of the Goths, Florence 
shared the common fate of Italy, and was 
utterly destroved by ‘Totila, king of the 
Ostrogoths. 
of about 200 years, Charlemagne re-esta- 
blished, and France continued to govern 
it, till the German emperors obtained, 
and ruled it with despotic sway by feudal 
dukes and marquisses. 

‘Inthe vear 1OL0, Florence signalized 
iisclf by the attack and conquest of Fie- 
sole, its reputed parent; and in 1215,a 








rise to the famous factions of the Guelphs, 
and the Ghibellines, by these two parties 
| taking opposite sides. In process ot time 


government and people completely mi- | 
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the contentions, and the feuds, of the, 
rival powers, alternately reigning by » 
ternately expelling each other; few hg 
if any, present such an incessant atten 
popular tumults and broils as Flore ; 
up to the present period; yet durin 
these troubles, talent was roused and ie 
vigorated by collison, while each leade 
struggled to obtain some temporary ' 
larity by some popular concessions; aq) 
at the same time by promoting the an 
which never obtained a greater celebpii, 
than in the time of the Medici, and whic) 
continue to shed at this hour such a splen. 
dour on Florence. 

In 1378, this family, then enrich 
themselves by commerce, and distinguish. 
ing themselves by their honour and thei; 
virtues, were first called to a post in their 
country’s service by the election of Sy. 
vestre, or Sulvestro, de’ Medici to the 
office of gonfaloniére, or chief magistrate, 
an appointment instituted about the year 
1239. Spite of conspiracy and faction, 
the eapremacy of the republic continued 
in thes family, and finally, by common 
consent, became confirmed and heredi- 
tary. Among its illustrious chiefs, Cosmo, 
surnained the father of his country, and 
his grandson, Lorenzo, the pln, psn 
will ever retain the gratitude and venen. 
tion of their country, and may well rank, 
from their talents and from the estimation 
in which they were held, with more te 
nowned monarchs, though, as_ simply 
chiefs of the republic of “Tuscany, they 
had such a comparatively limited scope of 
action. 

‘As the period of the governmental 
Florence by Lorenzo is the fairest portion 
of its history, I am pleased in giving 4 
brief sketch of it. 

‘Giovanni de Medici, who died: in 
14.28, left two sons, Cosmo, the Pater Pa- 
trie, and Lorenzo. Of this latter, or of 
his progeny, we shall have no further oc- 
casion to speak till 1537, when, upon the 
extinction of all the rightful descendants 
of Cosmo, the elder brother, the issue 0! 
this Lorenzo, first obtained the dukedom 
of Tuscany. In 1433, Cosmo was dispo* 
sessed of his supremacy by the usurpation 


of Rinaldo d’ Albizi; but the interposition 
of foreign potentates, and bis own virtues, 


Nevertheless, after a lapse | 


murder committed in the city first gave | 


‘the Guelphs were presumed to be always | 


for the popular cause ; while the Ghibel- 
‘Lines, on the contrary, favoured aristocra- 

cy. ‘The former were also termed the 
| Neri, the latter the Beunche. 


) «© It were endless to describe the factions, having planned, and begun, 


procured his restoration, and the retum 
of his brother, Lorenzo, in one twelve 
month afterwards ; and Rinaldo, with his 
party, were routed, .. 

« After a life of uninterrupted prosper 
Cosmo departed from this worid on Aug: 
1, 1464, leaving two sons, Piero and Gio- 
vanni: the latter died in 1461, ere he ha? 
attained to any important political distae 
tions; the former was father of Lorenz 


- . » 4440, 
the magnificent, born in January, an 
. 1 “se . Lee . 2 
and of Guiliano, born in 1409, after 
assassinated. ” 
and " 


‘Pierro succeeded to Cosmo, cr 
1466 his life was threatened by the comr 
racy of Luea Pitti, which ended ss 
the disgrace and exilement o! its proj 
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tor; but who has eternized his na 
the ree 
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‘the Cardinal and his suite at his own 
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ti Palace, the established residence of | 

i _ . 

sovereigns of Tuscany. | 

- Piero d | 
5 subsequen 

day of twenty-one, 


tly Lorenzo, at the early 
and at the request of 
his fellow citizens, a hag chief | 
istracy of the city. In this eles ated 
= Lorenzo continued his career with 
val honour to himself and his country ; 
enabled still to add to that immense pri- 
ete wealth originally acquired by the ex- 
tensive commerce Of his ancestors, and 
ill carried on by himself for his own and 
his country’s weal. 

‘The year 1478 gave birth to a con- 
spiracy and murder as atrocious as any on 
record. 

‘The Medici having excited the inex- 
tinguishable hatred of Pope Sixtus IV. in 
protecting some weaker powers from his op- 
pression, and by opposing his views of ag- 
grandisement in encroachments on Italy 
generally, this prelate formed an alliance 
with the illustrious house of Pazzi, like- 
wise jealous of the influence of the Medi- 
ci, and in combination with him, and with 
his own nephew, Prince Girolamo Riario, 
and Girolamo’s young nephew, Cardinal 
Raffaello Riario, with Francisco Salviati, | 
Archbishop of Pisa, and his brother Gia- 
copo Salviati, with Giacopo Poggio, an 
eminent scholar, Bernardo Bandini, Gio- 
vanni Battista Montessico, a captain of the 
Papal troops, Antonio Maffei, and several 
other priests; the Pazzi arranged their 
atrocious plot. Preliminaries being set- 
led, and military at hand to support the 
intention, and Lorenzo having received 


palace at Florence with equal splendour 
and hospitality, on Sunday, April 26, 
1478, he, and his brother Julian, at their 
request, accompanied them to divine ser- 
vice af the church of the Reparata: which 


_and, proceeding 
ithe confidence of victory, haranguing the 





was the spot chosen by a pope, an arch- | 


bishop, a cardinal, and priests, for the 





murder of the two most illustrious men of 
the age!—The moment, moreover, agreed 
pon was that when the officiating minis- 
terraisedto view the divine and consecrated 
host, 
down to the earth in humblest adoration ! 

‘At this solemn moment, Bandini first, 
and Francesco de Pazzi afterwards, rush- 
lag upon Giuliano, stabbed him repeated- 
y, even when dead. ‘{he soldier Mon- 
essico had agreed to despatch Lorenzo, 
ut when their po were changed he 


‘leclared he dared not do it at the altar of 


- 7 and therefore two priests, Mattes, 
Stefano da Bagnone, undertook his | 
pat. Matfei’s dagger, however, only cut | 
neck, who, now aroused, | 


renzo in the 


Te . 

— his. murderers, and they both, 
“T wounding an attendant, endeavour- 
ed to fly. 


‘ me 
» sindini would have attacked Lorenzo, 
to ‘ave the life of his patron, was deprived 
tumult in thee the assassin. The general 
se - church was now terrific ; but 
and was b as surrounded by his friends, 
* hurried into the sacristy. 


and when all present were bowed | 


‘ As previously planned, the archbishop 
and some of his associates had left the 


ied in Dec. 1469, and in a few | church a lite before the fatal moment, 


g to the palace, he was, in 


assembled magistrates, but the irresolution 
of his manner, and suspicion of his charac- 


ter, arousing the vigilance of the Gonfa- 
loniére, Cesar Petrucci, he suddenly 


summoned his guard, and blocked up the | 


chamber. In the confusion Giacopo de 
Pazzi was seen inciting the peoplé to re- 
volt, and Petrucci soon discovered the 
wholg plot from the insurgents, who were 
now attempting to force the palace and 
rescue the archbishop. Happily they 
were repulsed: the prelate was secured ; 
his adherents were killed without con- 
cern; and Giacopo Poggio was hung out- 
side the windows for the gaze of the po- 
pulace. 

‘The fury of the people being now left 
to its full gratification, and Lorenzo being 
adored, his enemies were hewn to pieces : 
—Francesco de Pazzi was put to death 
cruelly ; the archbishop was hung out of 
a window inall his episcopal robes ; and, 
strange to say, so inextinguishable was his 
natural savageness of disposition, that ac- 
cording to Politian, while hanging, and 
dying, he griped with his teeth the naked 
corpse of Pazzi hanging close by, fero- 
ciously biting it. Giacopo de Pazzi 
shared a similar cruel fate, and the whole 
of this family were condemned to disgrace 
and banishment. 

‘ Montessico was beheaded; and the 
wretched priests who had undertaken the 
murder otf Lorenzo being, after two or 
three days, hunted out, suffered a cruel 
death. Bandini had escaped to Constan- 
tinople, but was sent back in chains to die. 
The young cardinal, Raffaello Riario, 
saved his life only by the intercessions of 
Lorenzo in consequence of his youth, and 
his solemn asseverations that he acted by 
the desire of others, and without knowing 
the full intentions of the conspirators. 
Gioralamo Riario, the Pope’s nephew, 
and a principal in this plot, was himself, 
in consequence of his barbarities and 
crimes, afterwards assassinated in his 
palace in 1488. Giuliano was buried amid 


‘the general grief, and with the greatest 


pomp in the church of San Lorenzo, 
Every matk of infamy was heaped upon 
the race of the Pazzi; and medals, &c. 


- were struck commemorative of the event, 


francesco Nori, a favourite, in trying | 


and in honour of the Medici. Giuliano 
left an illegitimate infant, one year old, 
subsequently known to the world as Cle- 
ment Vil, 

‘In process of time the mercy of Lo- 
renzo extended even to his enemies; he 
pardoned and promoted the relations of 
‘those who had lately suffered, and even 
the Pazzi were re-instated. 

‘As might be expected, his holiness 


his schemes, and public disgrace; and 
poured out anathemes and excommunti- 
cations, unsparingly. [ give au abridg- 
ment of this papal fulmination, a> a tole- 


da 


was irritated to madness by the failure of 
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rable specimen of priestly pride, folly, and 
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impotency. ‘This bull is dated St. Peter’s, 
Rome, June 1478, and in the seventh year 
of the pontificate of Sixtus IV. 

‘ It opens with declating Lorenzo de’ 
Medici a pupil of iniquity and a child of 
perdition (Iniquitatis filius et perditionis 
alumnus ): then proceeds, in a very verbose 
style, to recapitulate many injuries and 
offences against the authority of the holy 
church; after this it states that Lorenzo 
and his assuciates (naming them), having 
thoroughly thrown oif the fear of God, 
inflamed with rage and stirred up by the 
devil, and like dogs raging mad ( Dei ti- 
more penitus alje to, furore succensi, et 
diabolwa suggestwne vexati, ac tanquam, 
canes ad efferam rabiem ducti), did proceed 
to lay violent hands upon the archbishop, 
tou keep him prisoner, to bang him by a 
cord out of window, in view of the 
populace, and finally cut the ro in 
order to tumble the body headlong to the 
ground—Proh dolor et inanditum scetus ! 
‘Then it states that they proceeded to com- 
init similar outrages against ecclesiastics 
and others of good fame and rank. 

‘For which acts his hobtiress, with the 
advice and concurrence of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, proceeds to bame 
and declare, all those sons of iniquity, 
thus guilty cf treason, to be sacrilegious— 
excommunicated — anathematized —infa- 
mous—~unworthy of trust—incapuole of 
making a will:—and forbidding to them, 
and their heirs, promotion, succession to, 
or enjoyment of, any appvintments, spi- 
ritual or temporal. Morcover, all their 
habitations are condemned to be pulled 
down, to be made desert, that no one may 
ever inhabit them, and for a mark of per- 
petual infamy never to be restored :—no 
one is bound to pay them what they owe ; 
nor to reply to them in any court of jus- 
tice. All their possessions are confiscated 
to the state, nor can they bequeath any 
matter; and with further commands, &c. 
&c. it again declares Lorenzo, with all his 
associates aud adherents, to be under all 
the pains and penalties awarded by eccle- 
sgiastical and civil law; and anathematizes 
thein witu having incurred the punish- 
ment of excommunication and” eternal 
malediction. 

‘Such are the acts and sentiments of 
a Christian bishop! ‘The document is 
preserved in the public archives. 

‘ However, the Synod of Florence drew 
up astatement in reply to this bull of Six- 
tus, in which they have belaboured his 


' holiness with equal abuse, and acrimony. 
About two years afterwards, peace being 


general throughout Italy, Sixtus intimated 
his wish to pardon past olfences, and atter 
a temporary anger, and some passing re- 
proaches, he once more admitted Florence 
into the bosom of the church. 

‘lo revert now to the period of this 
conspiracy in 1478. —Deciarations of war 
rom foreign powers, pestilence, and 
combinations of untoward circumstances, 
continued to harass Lorenzo, and to Op- 
press Florence ; and in i47 he tora tine 
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successful as to conveit the king, Ferdi-| of Lorenzo, then only thirty-seven years 
nand, from an avowed enemy into a friend, | of age, obtained the supremacy of papal 


and after a stay of three months he returned 
to Florence to be welcomed with trans- 
port by his people. Soon after this, 
peace was established with the Papal 
states, and in 1484 Sixtus IV. died, leay- 
ing behind him a character of consummate 
priestly pride, rapacity, and avarice. 

‘It was during his pontificate and for 
his profit that the promotions of the church 
were openly bought and sold. Fle was 
succeeded by Giainbattista Cibo, who 
took the name of Innocent VIII. 

‘ About the year 1488, the prosperity of 
Florence was at its height, and Lorenzo 
was respected and courted by all the sove- 
reigns of Europe. ‘The arts flourished 
beyond precedent, learning was encou- 
raged by every possible liberality, parti- 
cularly by the acquisition of ancient manu- 
scripts, with the works of celebrated 
authors, and Lorenzo was ever attended 
by, and in the company of the learned and | 
the good. His most intimate friend as an 
author was Politian ; the artist always the | 
most welcome to his table—Michael An- 


| 
| 
| 





gelo. ‘Thus he continued with increasing 
tame, and benefit to all around, till his | 
timeless death on April 8, 1492. 

‘ By his wife Clarice he had three sons : 
Piero born in 1471; Giovannis, 1475, after- | 
wards Leo X.; and Giuliano; 1478, who 
married into the royal family of France, 
and was created Duke of Nemours. There 
were also three daughters. 

‘ Piero (who had married Alfonsina, of 
the illustrious Roman house of Orsini), 
succeeding to the chief authority at the 
death of his father, too soon betrayed his 
incompetency to his station, and for a suc- 
cession of weak acts was at length expell- 
ed by the Florentines; he retreated to 
Venice, and, after some unsuccessful at- 
tempts to regain his possessions, died after 
ten years’ exile, being drowned off the 
banks of the Garigliano. 

‘ In this interval Florence sustained in- 
calculable loss, being plundered by the 
troops of Charles VIIL. of France of the 
treasures of art and science so carefully 
accumulated by ‘the Medici; whose 
splendid palaces, and galleries, were sack- 
ed by all who dared to snatch whatever 
they could. Its government was chietly 
directed by a fanatic preacher named 
Savonorola: a few matters suflice to prove 
the follies and the frauds of this short- 
lived monkish delusion. Savonorola pre- 
tended to supernatural powers; that he 


was the Florentine ambassador to Heaven, | 


and that Christ himself had promised to 

overn the city! Moreover, a medal was 
struck which bore on its reverse a cross 
with the motto—Jesus Christus Rex Nos- 
ter. Being, however, soon detected, this 
arrant impostor, with two of his attendants, 
was first strangled, and then burnt. 





‘ Nevertheless, in 1512, and after an 
absence of eighteen years, the Medici 
were Once more reinstated at Florence by 


! 


power, and, succeeding to Julius IL. as- 
sumed the name of Leo X.; a pontificate 
as splendid for the arts, and as prosperous 
for Italy generally, as any the annals of 
Rome can boast; though at this very 
period arose that man, Luther, who, sing- 
ly, dered attack the mighty power of the 
Pope; whose persevering energies so 
boldly and successfully exposed the fal- 
lacies and corruptions of the Roman 
Catholic church ; and whose writings and 
doctrines have so weakened, and lopped 
away, a power once supreme upon earth. 

‘ This Pope, Leo X., Lorenzo’s second 
son, had been admitted into holy orders at 
seven years; and at eight years of age, 
this child had two rich abbacies, and had 
been appointed by Louis XI. archbishop of 
Aix in Provence! but he did not suceeed 
to the latter. At thirteen years old he 
was promoted to the dignity of cardinal by 
Innocent VIII. the only restriction upon 
such unexampled appointment being to 
forbid the assumption and publicity of 
his honours till he attained the age of 
sixteen. 

‘By the influence of Leo, Giuliano, 
Lorenzo’s third son, assumed the direc- 
tion of Florence, but he soon voluntarily 
resigned it in favour of Lorenzo, the son 
of the banished Piero, and was shortly 
afterwards created Duke of Nemours by 
Francis I. 

‘ Lorenzo became thus chief of the re- 
public till his death in 1519. He had es- 
poused Madelaine of Boulogne, of the 
royal blood of France, who gave to that 
kingdom a queen in ler daughter, the too 
famous Catherine de’ Medici, consort of 
Henry Il. Prior to his death, he had been 
also invested with the sovereignty, and 
bore the style of Duke of Urbino. 

‘Giulio de Medici, the before-alluded- 
to natural son of the assassinated Giuliano 
being elevated to the papacy by the title 
of Clement VII. had a natural son, Alex- 
ander-—although by some this Alexander 
is affirmed to have been the offspring of 
the Duke of Urbino; and Giuliano de 
Medici, the Duke of Nemours, had a 
similar offspring, well Known as the cele- 
brated and accomplished cardinal Ippo- 
lito de’ Medici; both these, however, 
having made themselves odious, the whole 
race was again expelled from Florence; a 
popular government was re-established, 
and all memorials of the Medici were 
ordered to be obliterated; even to ef- 
facing their coats of arms. 

‘These had ever been six balls or pills, 
ina plain field, which, with their name, 
literally—Physicians, was a fair heraldic 
etymology. But when they rose to su- 
premacy, it was then necessary to give 
them ancestorial dignity, and it was ac- 
cordingly proved, or fabled, that Averardo 
de Medici, of the time of Charlemagne, 
foughtthe plundering giant Mugello, who 
bore six iron bails suspended to his pon- 
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derous mace or club; that he Py 
Averardo warded off the deadly bio Nal 
his battered shicld; that he conay vee 
giant, and that,from the impressign ats” 
balls on his shield, he was allowed the 
emblazon his family arms. *e 
‘Clement, however, indefati ble 
obtain the restitution of his fainily . 
trived an alliance between Alexander a 
Margaret, a natural daughter of Charles) 
under promise of restoring the Medic | 
their former rank in Florence; ma 
people, oppressed by accumulated digg 
ters, and the strong hand of power 
length consented to receive their exily 
chief, who returned in 1532, and first 





















sumed the appellation of Doge of 
Florence. 

‘ Alexander soon abandoned himself tp 
every species of dissipation ; but while his 
people were groaning under his Sway, the 
dagger of a near relation, who deliberately 
planned his murder, and executed it gy 
the night of January, 6, 1537, terminate 
his disgraceful career. “This assassinatiog 
was executed by Lorenzino di Medici (w 
called from his small stature), a descep. 
dant of Lorenzo, the younger brother of 
Cosmo, the Pater Patriz, but which fami. 
ly, as springing from a junior branch, had 
hitherto had no share in the government 
of their country. Lorenzino, however, 
having perpetrated the deed, fled in terror, 
reached Constantinople, passed eleven 
years of exile, and was himself finally s- 
sassinated by two soldiers in revenge for 
his previous crime. 

‘At the death of Alexander, the Fle 
rentines deliberated some time upon the 
choice of a successor, and finally his cousin 
Cosmo, son of the intrepid General Gio 
vanni de’ Medici (great-grandson of the 
Lorenzo before alluded to), captain of 
the Bande Nere, and denominated Il 
Gran Diavolo, was elected chief of the re- 
public. Charles V. avowed his approba- 
tion of Cosmo, and under his powerful 
sanction, he was the first who assumed the 
sovereignty and title of Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. 

‘ Henceforwarded, a succession of sove- 
reigns of the Medician race continued to 
possess, and to govern absolutely, the onee 
free republic of Florence; and of them 
all, Cosmo the Third seems to have beea 
the most odious. At his death in October 
1723 he left two children, Joha Gaston, 
and Maria Louisa: the former reigned ul 
his decease in July 1737, universally 
inented, and as being the last male des- 
cendant of the illustrious Medici. The 
only remaining survivor in the femase line, 
his sister, Anna Maria Louisa, being esl 
ried to the Elector Palatine, the sovereigh 
ty of Tuscany passed, by virtue of a trea y 
with the court of Vienna, to Francis 40 | 
of Lorraine, who becaine emperor, an 
died in 1765. 

‘To him 
whose long reign was m “b crality. Calls 
wisdom, benevolence, and liberality. ™ by 
1 to the imperial throne of Austt4 ” 
eC e in} aman: he was 
the death of Joseph IJ. in 179°, 
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led in the government of llorence 
rr second son, Ferdinand IIT. brother 
ra present emperor of Germany, 
0 


Francis. 


‘ The 
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French Revolution, and their in- 
-» of Tuscany in 1799, compelled the 
at ed duke to fly his dominions ; and 
pec aie government, composed of 
rh ar Dupont, Miollis, and Murat, was 
retained till February, 1801, when, by 
the treaty of Luneville, Florence wasceded 
to the Infante of Spain, Louis hereditary 
since of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, 
ho took the title of king of Etruria. He 
jied in May, 1803. During the minority 
of his son, Charles Louis, and the regency 
of his mother, Maria Louisa, General 
Rilley, in 1807, by power of a further 
treaty between France and Spain, formally 
declared its annexation to the empire of 
France, and Napoleon’s sister, Eliza, Prin- 
cess of Lucca and Piombino, made her 
siemn entry into Florence in 1809, and 
continued to administer the government 
as grand Duchess of ‘Tuscany 5 till, once 
more, a still greater revolution—and may 
it be the last, —hurled her from the throne, 
and the present grand duke, Ferdi- 
nand ILL. after an absence from, and !oss 
of, his dominions for fifteen years, made 
his triumphal re-entry into Ilorence on 
September 17, 1814.’ 

There is much antiquarian information 
scattered through these volumes, that adds 
to their value as a work of reference : in 
this latter character its usefulness is in- 
creased by a copious index, an appendage 
with which books of this nature ought in- 
variably to be furnished. 
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The Private Journal of Capt. G. F. Lyon, 
of H. M.S, Hecla, during a recent Voy- 
ageof Discovery under Capt. Parry. 

(Continued from p. 323.) 
Last week we left Capt. Lyon under the 
hands of a female Eskimaux, undergoing 
the process of tatooing, another proof of 
the indifference which this gentleman mani- 
lestsin every thing that regards personal 
eeling or endurance. The captain was 
aterwards treated with an Eskimaux con- 
cert, in which five ladies and a gentleman 
performed. Their tunes were extremely mo- 
otonous, but they sung in good time. Oko- 

Wok, the man, uncovered his head while 

‘miging, and, observing his little boy’s hood 

"p, pushed it back somewhat roughly. The 

Women, while singing, either entirely closed 

or kept their eyes half open ia very lan- 





rey | er a . ‘gr Mod ° 

eesaing manuer.—-The loveliness of their | ishe 
(as he can into his mouth, cutting it trom the 
larger piece close to tus lips, to the great | 


Persons must have given a wonderful in- 
ae their music, and we wonder bow 
, etlant escaped with bis heart from an 
Ssinaux Lydia Languish. In return for 


th * &y rc % ¥ 
“Songs, Capt, Parry and some of the of- | 


— treated the natives with some instru- 

mental] music, of which the flageolet was 
moe admired, ' 

lligti-ak, the wife of Oko-took, appeared 

: ih avery accurate ear, and seemed 

erase tng at being unable to s'ng in 

~ “large organ, All the women had 


remarkably sweet voices, and Capt. Lyon 
thinks the tones of one of them, when 
Speaking, were as musical as any he ever 
heard. Our sailors, in order to warm and 
exercise themselves, sometimes used to 
amuse themselves with the game ofleap-frog. 

‘The Eskimaux having no idea of juimp- 
ing 9 this manner, afforded much amuse- 
ment. The younger men took such over- 
leaps, as frequently to pitch upon their 
heads, when, with great unconcern and much 
good humour, they again returned to the 
game, although the blows they received 
brought the water into their eyes. The 
general mirth was not less excited by the 
effects of a winch, at which one man easily 
mastered and drew towards him ten or 
twelve others, who held by a rope, using all 
their strength, and grinning with exertion 
and determination, until conquered ; when 
they all joined in their usual good-humoured 
laugh. Kettle, who was too old to join in 
these amusements, stood by with some 
other veterans, and the whole party laughed 
unti! the tears ran down their checks, Be- 
fore my old friend went away, he drunk 
nearly two quarts of water at a draught, and 


I gave him some dog's flesh for his wife, | 


which for s curity he placed between his 
inner boot, and the naked calf of his dirty 
leg. To other ladies who remained at home, 
I sent a 
husbands, a piece of civility for which I 
afterwards received the warmest thanks. 
‘Two of our friends had their faces fan- 
tastically painted with water-colours, which 
afforded them much amusement, and they 
said that their wives would not know them 
again, but would imagine they were Kab- 
Joona, European women. (A_ pretty carm- 
pliment to our fair ladiesat home). ‘To in- 
sure patience while the ornaments were ap- 
plied by candle-light, we treated each in his 
turn with a bite of the lower end, until our 
ornaments and candle expired together.’ 
Men are the ‘ lords of the creation,’ even 
among the Eskimaux; and the womcn do 
noteat with the men, but, waiting undil they 
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few choice candle ends by their | 
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are first satished, then enjoy a feast by | 


themselves :-— 

‘In the mean time, however, the females 
who superintend the cooking have the 
privilege of licking the gravy from the lumps 
of meat as they are taken out, and before 
they are presented to their husbands. Both 
sexes eat in the same manner, although not 
in equal proportions ; the females very sel- 
dom, and the men very frequently stuthng 
until quite stupfied, A lump of meat be- 
ing given to the nearest person, he first 
sucks it all round, and then pushes as much 


danger of them and of his nose. The meat 
then passes round until consumed, and the 
person before whom it 1s stopped is entitled 
to the tirst bite of the next morsel. In this 
manner a meal continues a long time, as 


' each eats, or rather bolts several pounds,and 


it 


the pots are in consequence frequently re- 
In the intermediate time, the 
convives suck their fingers, or indulge in a 
of delicate raw blubbcr. The 


. 
nlenished. 


few lumps 
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swallows of the Eskimaux are of such mar- 
vellous capacity, that a piece of flesh of the 
size of an orange very rarely receives half a 
dozen bites before it is bolted, and that 
without any apparent exertion. The rich 
soup of the meat is handed round at the 
close of the repast, and each takes a sup in 
turn until it is finished, when the pot is 
passed to the good woman of the house, 
who licks it carefully clean, and then pre- 
pares to make a mess for lerself. On all 
occasions the children are stuffed almost to 
suffocation. The meals being finished, every 
one scrapes the grease, &c. from his face 
into his mouth, and the fingers are then 
cleaned by sucking. In one of the hutsa 
most lively little boy, of about four years of 
ave, challenged me to dance, and began 
singing and beating his drum, which he ac- 
companied by the usual caperings. When 
it became my turn to exhibit, the little fel- 
low sat with the greatest solemnity to wit- 
ness my performance.’ 

We have seen how sneeringly the Eski- 
maux speak of the Europeans, or Kabloona ; 
but the worst compliment ofall was paid to 
the poor Kabloona by giving that appellation 
to crabs, and once to a party of frogs. We 
bave already stated that Capt. Lyon bad 
been in the interior of Africa; but the 
wretchedness he saw there, was nothing to 
that of the Eskimaux. 

‘I had several times, in my rambles 
through the world, seen huts which [ im- 
agined could not be equalled in point of 
wretchedness of appearance; but I was vet 
to learn that of all miserable places on earth, 
a snow village recently deserted is the most 
gloomy. ‘The huts, when viewed from with- 
out, glisten beneath the rays of a spring 
sun, with a brilliancy which dazzles and 
pains the eye, but the contrast within is 
thercfore the more striking. The roofs 
melted into icigles, and coated with smoke, 
arches broken and falling from decay ; the 
snow seats, floors, and partitions covered 
with every kind of filth and rubbish, bones, 
broken utensils, and scraps of skins, form 
altogether the most deplorable picture, 


i while the general air of misery is tenfold 


augmented by the strong glare of light whieb 


} 
' 





shoots through the hole once occupied by a 
window.’ 

It is very singular how mankind may ac- 
commodate themselves to the circumstauces 
in which they are placed --— 

‘ To those who have had the happiness of 
residing in our own dear country all their 
life, surrounded by beautiful scenery, it may 
appear impossible that persons ubo had 


also tasted for a time the same blessing, 
could ever feel attachment to a barren icy 


| 


shore; yet [ can answer for my own sea- 
sations, bordering closely on regret at leav- 
ing our winter-quarters, which, however 
dreary, had sul afforded us a hind of home 
for nine months, and which, by habit, had 
ossessed many points of interest. Thus, 
although flat, and for above eight months 
entirely covered with snow, we had dis- 
tinguished our walks by the high-sounding 
names of the Promenade or Causeway, 
Suuth-east Point, East Bay, Hills, Yackce 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 








Iluts, Yackee Stone; and last, though not 
the least important on the list, the ‘* Gar- 
den” of each ship was a favourite lounze. 
These last places consisted of a hot-bed, 
each covered with three sashes, made 
for the purpose in England. The attempts 
at rearing a variety of vegetables succeeded 
to admiration; by dint of coaxing, mustard 
and cress, peas two inches high, and ra- 
dishes the thickness of threads, crowned 
our endeavours in the Hecla, to the weight 
of three pounds when all mixed together! 
The gardens, however, answered one most 
excellent purpose, by making many of our 
people walk to observe their progress, who 
otherwise would have taken no exercise. 
We produced vegetables in good earnest on 
board the ships, from following a plan pur- 
sued by Captain Parry during the last voy- 
age; which was, by rearing mustard and 
cress in Loxes, placed in the vicinity of the 
various stoves. In this manner we were 
enabled to afford a little salad to each mess 
occasionally ; and we reared, on the whole, 
one hundred pounds of this most desirable 
antiscorbutic. Happily, we had not in 
either ship any occasion for this in indivi- 
dual cases, owing to the excellent and mag- 
nificent provision of comforts of all descrip- 
tions which were sent out with us.’ 

‘Th several of my excursions inland, I 
was astonished by the rapid change in the 
surface of the country; which, from its ap- 
pearance when deeply covered with snow, 
we had all supposed was flat and regular, | 
now found, that although low (for 1 should 
not have supposed the highest hill to be 
above 200 feet) it was rougi, stony, and, 
except in the valleys, of ragged masses of 
granite and geniss, ‘There was one remark- 
able feature in this island, which I had also 
observed in other places during the preced- 
ing summer; and which was, that on the 
inost elevated spots it was common to find 
ridges of rounded shingle, 4s if thrown up 
by the action of the waves, by whose at- 
trition perhaps the stones had been worn 
sinooth. Onsome of these inland beaches 
4 found fossil marine shells in masses of 
limestone, Our collectors of specimens, 
myself amongst the number, found frequent 
detached masses of clay iron-stone ; and in 
some instances, small veins of iron pyrites 
were procured. Only one block of sand- 
stone was seen; but lime in great quanti- 
ties lay amongst the shingle; some was 
black and fcetid, but the general character 
was compact, and curiously marked through- 
out with small ferruginous lines and curved 
veins. Magnesian limestone was scarce. 

‘ Vegetation could scarcely be said to 
have began; as, excepting the saxifrage, 
there were but few mosses and grasses which 
had thrown out buds. Every rock was 
more or less covered with a black shrivell- 
ed lichen, having the same appearance as 
the little dry blotch, which sometimes rises 
fron) the effect of heat on wood which has 
frequently been painted black. In the 
bottom of many little transparent pools 
amongst the rocks, | observed a few plants 
more thao usually farward, and each bud was 
enveloped in a delicate pearl-like bubble. 











‘Qn all the eminences, and in fact wher- 
ever a large stone could be found, were 
traces of the Eskimaux, either as huts, 
graves, fox-traps, &c.; and there was one 
spot near the Yackee stone, which had ob- 
tained the name of the Slaughter-house, in 
consequence of the immense quantity of 
seal, walrus, and. other bones, left by some 
summer settlers.’ 

The Eskimaux manage their sledges with 
great dexterity, of which Capt. Lyon gives 
a good description :— 

‘Our eleven dogs were large and even 
majestic-looking animals; and an old one 
of peculiar sagacity was placed at their 
head by having a longer trace, so as to lead 
them through the safest and driest places ; 
these animals have such a dread of water as 
to receive severe beatings before they will 
swim a foot. The leader was instant in 
obeying the voice of the driver, who never 
beat, but repeatedly called to him by name. 
When the dogs slackened their pace, the 
sight of a seal or bird was sufficient to put 
them instantly to their full speed, and even 
though none of these might be seen on the 
ice, the cry of a seal! a bear! a bird! &c. 
was enough to give play to the legs and 
voices of the whole pack. It was a beauti- 
ful sight to observe the two sledges racing 
at full speed to the same object, the dogs 
and men in full cry, and the vehicles splash- 
ing through the holes of water with the ve- 
locity and spirit of rival stage coaches. 
There is something of the spirit of profess- 
ed whips in these wild races; for young 
men delight in passing each other's sledge, 
and jokeying the hinder one by crossing the 
path. In passing on different routes the 
right hand is always yielded, and should an 
inexperienced driver endeavour to take the 
left, he would have some dithculty in per- 
suading his team to do so, ‘The only 
nupleasant circumstances attending these 
races is, that a poor dog is sometimes en- 
tangled and thrown down, when the sledge, 
with perhaps a heavy load, is unavoidably 
drawn over his body. The driver sits on 
the fore part of the vehicle, from whence he 
jumps when requisite to pull it clear of any 
impediments which may lie in the way, 
and he also guides it by pressing either foot 
upon the ice. The voice and long whip 
answer all the purposes of reins, and the 
dogs can be made to turn a corner as dex- 
terously as horses, though not in such an 
orderly manner, since they are constantly 
fighting ; and I do not recollect to have seen 
one receive a flogging without instantly 
wreaking his passion on the ears of his 
neighbours. The cries of the men are not 
more melodious than those of the animals, 
and their wild looks and gestures when ani- 
mated, give them an appearance of devils 
driving wolves before them. Our dogs had 
eaten. nothing for forty-eight hours, and 
could not have gone over less than seventy 
miles of ground; yet they returned, to all 
appearance, as fresh and active as when 
they first set out.’ 


main to be noticed :— 


‘On the 25th, L landed to visit my old ! tion, and roofed in, 





_commodiously arranged. 
'had numerous families of you 
A few more traits of the Eskimaux re- | 


acquaintances, and found their huts ; : 


most filthy state, owing to the mildnes ” 
the weather, and to their internal ay 


the water was dropping from a“ 
ice had melted on ta eee oer te 
of thawing and_half-putried Walrus at 
with other watery inconveniences, had maa. 
large sloppy puddles in the. low entr 
through which we were obliged to Cran] gp 
our hands and knees. None of these 
houses were roofed over, but their 
were 
te wy bes hon LRA oa. ois 
air » yet at the saine ting 
sutficient light was admitted. Inthe lar 
of the buildings were sixteen grown setae 
and several children, arranged in fami 
each of whom occupied a very elevated 
bench ; so that, On entering the hut, al 
their feet were on a level with oor } 
the door being at the bottom. It required 
a tolerable share of activity to climb Up to 
the family we might have wished to Visit, 
the slope trom their feet to the base of the 
edifice being rendered extremely slippery 
by the before-mentiuned fluids. Ata mor 
advanced state of th season, the cold of 
course acts as a sweetener and drier to the 
interior of these dwellings. Round the 
sides of each family seat a kind of curtain 
of seal’s skins was pinned against the soot 
walls, a mark of decency I had scarce 
expected to see. I cannot, however, avox 
mentioning a curivus fact, that a people » 
dirty in alltheir habits as the Fskinau 
should have the greatest abhorrence of soa. 
In various instances, in the summer, I had 
seen them, while in their tents, carefully 
pick out the most minute pieces of shingle 
which had come in contract with their cook- 
ing-pots, and throw them away. Dur 
the few days also that I was sojourning 
with them, if the slightest mark of soot was 
left either on my fingers or their own, 6 
bird’s wing and a little saliva were instantly 
applied to rub out the stain, Ashe bone 
huts could contain but a small portion o! 
the tribe, there were several others cov- 
structed of fresh water ice, which even ei 
ceeded in beauty the snow houses I have 
long since described. Large slabs of trans- 
parent ice were arranged in somewhat al 
octagonal form, as the walls of the building 
and their joints were carefully plastere 
with snow. The rvofs of some were a ye 
of skins, but others had the regular doom 
tops of snow. Toolemak’s dwelling a 
perfect octagon, and $0 transparent, | 
even at some paces distance it was puss” 
to distinguish those who stood within It ” 
from the other; yet, at the same te, : 
was so completely air tight, as lo yl 
fectly warm. The door or hole of — 
was low down, and protected by 4 Paes 
of the same pure material as the hut. . 
canoe was placed near at hand, ne " 
on two walls, each formed of a sing le 
of ice about five feet high; and his © 
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ty them over a low wall, which her 
ones were unable to pass. These 
yours 


J meries were as transparent As the other 
buildings, and the fat little puppy dogs lay 

ih their parents as if enshrined in a glass 
wi 


The people were all very ill clothed . in 
fet, manly of them had but one jacket, and 
that so greasy within and without, as to 

vd little or no warmth, They all com- 

ined that they had killed but few deer 
go supply them with skins, having sold many 
of their bows to the Kabloona; and we also 
facied them to say that the summer had 
teen an unfavourable one. Both sexes, 
however, appeared to have been well fed 
during our absence, for they were in ex- 
cellent case, and had a more than usually 
tanned appearance. For this 1 could not 
account, as the summer in this climate 
would scarcely have effected such a change. 
Wuh their usual improvidence they still 
gered their few remaining bows for sale, 
as being now of no use; yet we knew that 
inthe spring their desire to repossess them 
would be carried to the same length as their 
wish in the winter to dispose of them. Some 
salmon trout, six or eight inches in length, 
were purchased, and, «as we learnt, were 
caught in the lakes on the island.’ 

( To be concluded in our next ) 

——— 


CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Tak following warm-hearted tribute to 
the memory of Lord Byron, by an indi- 
vidual who ranked next to him as a 
poet, is a proof how much liberality is 
allied to true genius :— 

Amidst the general calinness of the poli- 
tical atmosphere, we have been stunned, 
from another quarter, by one of those death- 
notes which are pealed at intervals, as from 
an achangel’s trumpet, to awaken the soul 








fa whale people at once. Lord Byron, 


who has so long and so amply filled the 
highest place in the public eye, has shared 
the lot of humanity. His lordship died at 
Missolonghi on the 19th of April. That 
mighty genius, which walked amongst men 
as something superior to ordinary mortality, 
and whose powers were beheld with wonder, 


and something approaching to terror, as if 


we knew not whether they were of good or 
of evil, is laid as soundly to rest as the poor 
peasant whose ideas never went beyond his 
daily task. The voice of just blame and 
of Malignant censure are at once silenced ; 
and we fee! almost as if the great lumi- 
Mary of heaven had suddenly disappear- 
fom the sky,at the moment when every 
telescope was levelled for the examina- 
Hon of the spots which dimmed its bright- 
hess, Tt is HOt now the question what were 
+g ine, what his inistakes ; but how 
we “= he has left in British li- 
“ 0 be filled up? Not, we fear, in 
.< Beleration, which, among many highly 
ee adi has produced none who ap- 
tibete iM ORIGINALITY, the first at- 
Am genius, Only thirty-seven years 
8 thuch already done for immortality 


—so much time remaining, as it seems to us 
short-sighted mortals, to maintain and to 
extend his fume, and to atone for errors in 
conduct and levities in composition: who 
will not grieve that such a race has been 
shortened, though not always keeping the 
straight path; such a light extinguished, 
though sometimes flaming to dazzle and to 
bewilder? One word on this ungrateful 
subject ere we quit it for ever. 

The errors of Lord Byron arose neither 
from depravity of heart,—for nature had 
not committed the anomaly of uniting to 


aa o 


the distinction attending his high birth and 
rank and was peculiarly sensitive of those 
shades which constitute what is termed the 
manners of a gentleman. Iludeed, notwitl- 
standing his having employed epigrams, and 
all the petty war of wit, when such would 
have been much better abstained from, he 
would have been found, had a collision 
taken place between the aristocratic parties 
in the state, exerting all his energies in de- 
fence of that to which he naturally belonged. 
[lis own feeling on these subjects he has ex- 
plained in the very last canto of Don Juan; 





such extraurdinary talents an imperfect mo- 
ral sense,—nor from feelings dead to the ad- 
miration of virtue. No man had ever a 
kinder heart for sympathy, or a more open 
hand for the rclief of distress; and no mind 
was ever more formed for the enthusiastic 
admiration of noble actions, previding he 
was convinced that the actors had proceed- 
ed on disinterested principles. Lord Byron 
was totally free from the curse and degrada- 
tion of literature,—its jealousies we mean, 
and its envy. But his wonderful genius 
was Of a nature which disdained restraint, 
even when restraint was most wholesome. 
When at school, the tasks in which he ex- 
celled were those only which he undertook 
voluntarily; and his situation as a young man 
of rank, with strong passions, and in the un- 
controlled enjoyment of a considerable for- 


or coercion which was natural to him. As 
au author, he refused to plead at the bar of 
criticism; as a man, be would not submit 
to be morally amenable to the tribunal of 
public opinion. Remonstrances from a 
friend, of whose intentions and kindness he 
was secure, had often great weight with 
him; but there were few who could venture 
on a task so difficult. Reproof he endured 
with impatience, and reproach hardened him 
in his error,—so that he often resembled the 
vallant war-steed, who rushes forward on the 
steel that wounds him. In the most painful 
crisis of his private life, he evinced this irri- 
tability and impatience of censure in such a 
degree, as almost to resemble the noble vic- 
tim of the bull-fight, which is more madden- 
ed by the squibs, darts, and petty annoy- 
ances of the unworthy crowds beyond the 
lists than by the lance of his nobler, and so 
to speak, his more legitimate antagonist. In 
a word, much of that in which he erred was 
in bravado and scorn of his censors, and 
was done with the motive of Dryden's des- 
pot, ‘to show his arbitrary power.’ It is 
needless to say that his was a false and pre- 
judiced view of such a contest; and if the 
noble bard gained a sort of triumph, by com- 
pelling the world to read poetry, though 
mixed with baser matter, because it was his, 
he gave, in return, an unworthy triumph to 
the unworthy, besides deep sorrow to those 
whose applause, in his cooler moments, he 
most valued. 

It was the same with his politics, which 
on several occasions assumed a tone mena- 
cing and contemptuous to the constitution 
of his country; while, in fact, Lord Byron 
was in his own heart sufficiently sensible, 





not only of his privileges as a Briton, but of 


tune, added to that impatience of strictures | 


/and they are in entire harmony with the 
| opinions which we have seen expressed in 
his correspondence, at a moment when 
matters appeared to approach a serious 
struggle in-his native country : 


‘He was as independeat—ay, much more, 
Than those who were not paid for indepen- 
dence ; 
As common soldiers, or a common-——Shore, 
Have in their several acts or parts ascend- 
ence 
| O’er the irregulars in lust or gore, 
| Who do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the mob all statesmen afe as eager 
| To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar.’ 
| 
! 
{ 


net 


We are not, however, Byron’s apologists, 
for now, alas! he needs none. His excel- 
lencies will now be universally acknowledg- 
ed, and his faults (let us hope and believe) 
not remembered in his epitaph. It will be 
| recollected what a part he has sustained in 
British literature since the first appearance 
of Childe Harold, a space of nearly sixteen 
years. There has been no reposing under 
| the shade of bis laurels, no hying upon the 
| resource of past reputation; none of that 
coddling and petty precaution. which little 
authors call ‘ taking care of their fame.’ 
Byron let his fame take care of itself. His 
foot was always in the arena, his shield 
| bung always in the lists; and a ns 
| own gigantic renown increased the dithculty 
of the struggle, since he could produce 
nothing, however great, which exceeded 
the public estimates of his genius, yet be 
advanced to the honourable contest again 

and again and again, and came always off 
| with distinction, almost always with com- 
‘plete triumph. As various in composition 
' as Shakspeare himself (chis will be admitted 
by all who are acquainted with his Don 
Juan), he has embraced every topic of 
human life, and sounded every string on the 
diviue harp, from its slightest to its most 
powerful and beart-astaundmg tones, There 
is scarce a passion or a situation which has 
escaped his pen; and he might be drawn, 
like Garrick, between the weeping and the 
laughing muse, although his most powerful 
efforts have certainly been dedicated to Mel- 
pomene. His genius seemed as prolific as 
various. The most prodigal use did not 
exhaust his powers, nay, seemed rather to 
increase their vigour. Neither Childe Har- 
old, nor any of the most beautiful of Byron’s 
earlicr tales contain more exquisite morsels 
of poetry than are to be found scattered 
through the Cantos of Don Juan, amidst 
verses which the author appears to have 
thrown off with an effort as spontaneous as 
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that of a tree resigning its leaves to the 
wind.—But that noble tree will never more 
bear fruit or blossom! It has been cut 
down in its strength, and the past is all that 
remains to us of Byron. We can scarce re- 
concile ourselves to the idea—scarce think 
that the voice is silent for ever, which, 
bursting so often on our ear, was often 
beard with rapturous admiration, sometimes 
with regret, but always with the deepest 
interest »— 

“All that’s bright must fade, 

The brightest still the fleetest.’ 


With a strong feeling of awful sorrow, we 
take leave of the subject. Death creeps 
upon our most serivus as well as upon our 
most idle employments ; and it is a reflection 
solemn and gratifying, that he found our 
Byron in no moment of levity, but contri- 
buting his fortune and bazarding his life, in 
behalf of a people only endeared to him by 
their past dates, and as fellow creatures 
suffering under the yoke of a heathen op- 
pressor. To have fallen in a crusade for 
freedom and humanity, as in olden times it 
would have been an atonement for the 
blackest crimes, may in the present be 
allowed to expiate greater follies than even 
exaggerated calumny has propagated against 
Byron. 














ORIGINAL. 
LUCY RADLEY: A SKETCH, 
BY JONATHAN OLDWORTH, ESQ. 

A sHorT time ago I expatiated on the 
innocence, the simplicity, the pleasures, 
of the country ; my heart, filled with de- 
light, ran over to you, Mr. Editor: it is 
now overflowing with a very different 
emotion, yet I venture to lay the cause 
of that before you also, aware that a 
true lover of the country is willing to 
take it under every view, and that one 
who feels justly his kinship with human 
nature is as willing to sympathize with 
its sorrows as to share its joys. 

I have this moment returned from 
witnessing the funeral of a village 
maiden, laid in the church-yard of one 
of the most retired yet beautiful places 
in Sussex, and probably the most sim- 
ple, unchanged, and _ unchangeable, 
spots on the island. Come with me, 
and let us retrace this visit to the * house 
of mourning,’ and, for a few minutes 
yrevious, look so far into the * Annals 
of the Poor,’ as to gain some interest in 
the fate of that flower which, in its 
twenticth summer, has been swept into 
an untimely grave; though springing in 
the humblest path of life, it was lately 
full of beauty and gentle gaiety, and 
that kindness of heart and activity of 
affection which renders woman the 
jewel of creation. : 

Farmer Radley and his wife are very 
differently esteemed by their neighbours, 


_pient disease. When her failing strength 











since, for twenty years, she has been 
doing her utmost to bring up her nume- 
rous offspring decently; he has been of- 
ten tipsy, very often cross and unthrif- 
ty, and rarely industrious. Lucy, the 
eldest child, shared all the mother’s 
sorrows and labours, both in the house 
and the fieldj; and, as she advanced in 
life and became sensible of that mother’s 
afflictions, her tenderness urged her to 
exertion beyond her strength, and the 
poor woman was scarcely sorry when 
the father, though from different mo- 
tives, declared that she should go out 
and help herself in the world, by pro- 
curing a service in the county town. 
Lucy went; and, being considered a 
mere country drudge, able, as well as 
willing, to work, those around her, with 
cruel carelessness, heeded not the fluc- 
tuations of colour on her cheek, or the 
indications which soon manifested inci- 


rendered her unequal to the activity re- 
quired, she was sent home, with the 
single consolation of an excellent cha- 
racter. 

Lucy found her mother far advanced 
in pregnancy, her little sister too young 
to help her, and her seven brothers 
needing, in various ways, that assist- 
ance we all seek from female hands. 
Lucy’s cheek still glowed, she complain- 
ed of no particular pain, her eye pur- 
sued the heavy form of her beloved mo- 
ther with its wonted tenderness, and 
those around understood not the nature 
of that exhaustion,—that fever,—which 
preyed on her existence, save the un- 
happy woman, who trembled to behold 
the stay and comfort of her life, the 
pride and delight of her eyes, wasting 
rapidly to decay, she knew not how or 
wherefore. 

At length Lucy found she could not 
rise, and even her father said ‘She 
should have the doctor;’ but in this 
primitive country the vicar is always 
sent for first. The good old man was 
too deaf to hear Lucy’s weak voice, so 
the next day he sent his curate, who 
told me, with symptoms of the deepest 
interest, that he never could forget the 
intense solicitude, the vivid intellect, the 
trembling hope, the meek fortitude, and 

lous resignation, displayed, by turns, 
in this child of nature, during the eight 
successive days in which he failed not 
to visit and console her. Long before 
the last she held herself prepared for 
the awful change; she ‘took the cup of 
salvation,’ and said in etlect, *l am 
ready to depart.’ 

On the last sabbath-eve, Lucy named 


a, 


her grave ; but the one who was thouet 
to be much on her mind she did 
name, doubtless unwilling to Biv 
the pang, sympathy, rather thay deck 
ration, taught he would feel, Nat : 
has her delicacies not less than ae 
the heart of the village maiden mh 
generous, as pure, as instinctively ten: 
der and discriminating, as that of the 
mghborn damsel. 

Such was the poor girl whose funeral 
I sauntered into the church-yard to see 
rather from curiosity, I fear, thana be, 
ter feeling. I was surprised in this re. 
mote district to see how many people 
accompanied the corpse in this thinly 
peopled country, as there must have 
been considerably above a hundred, 
and nearly as many met them in the 
church. There was no mourning won, 
save by the vicar’s wife: all the men 
were appareled in the round carter's 
frock common to the country ; the young 
women were, for the most, in white 
gowns; the rest in their Sunday apparel, 
The coffin itself was covered with white 
cloth, and, but for the black pall thrown 
over it, and the crape hatbands which 
fell from a few napless hats, there would 
have been a total absence of all that 
‘pomp and circumstance,’ which we 
who live in town deem essential to 
inspiring awe and sadness in the breast 
of a stranger: yet it is certain that ne- 
ver, save on the most agonizing occa 
sions in life, when I have attended as 
chief mourner, have I experienced any 
comparative emotion with that which 
affected me at the funeral of poor Lucy 
Radley. 

It was the quiet, mournful, unpre 
tending grief and pity manifested in 
every eye; the sight of so many bloom- 
ing girls, various in rank, but similar in 
age, and evidently so in feeling, who 
followed the corpse immediately alter 
the mourners : these consisted of the fa- 
ther and his e!dest son, a youth of 18, 
and three couple of young brothers, 
most of whom were erying bitterly, ye 
trying to suppress their sorrows, as if 
were unseemly. The father was a ma 
of iron countenance, but at this time" 
bespoke humility, contrition, and sot 
row so sincere as to be really affecting. 
Six stout and indeed handsome yours 
men carried the coffin, and when they 
had deposited it on the resting-places 
all turned round and fixed upon tt a 
that deep regard of countenance, tha 
solemn sense of the whole scene (ter 
gushing into some eyes); which ws 
how deeply their hearts were eng 
init. The young clergyman read that 





the young men who should carry her to 
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| pore softened and interrupted 
sti ’ . 
, ve than ig usual in the most devout 
yold 


eiges, and the clerk (whom I since 
nae the poor girl’s uncle) was scarce- 
a . to do his duty. When the 
'y agree removed to the side of the 
a, the whole congregation formed 
teneelves into a quiet solemn circle, 
and every word of the service was heard 
distinctly, save when some suppressed 
sighs rose from young breasts swelling 
with strong emotion. —How different this 
fom the mockery of woe, where fune- 
als are performed by undertakers for 
jue effect, upon the great stages of ci- 
‘jes, by the command of heirs. 

When the words ‘we therefore com- 
mit ye’ were pronounced, the father 
and brothers of the deceased stepped 
frward, according to ancient custom, 
and assisted each other inactually plac- 
ing the coffin in the ground. The poor 
litle boys sobbed aloud as they thus 
performed the last act of brotherly love 
for poor Lucy, and big tears coursed 
down the father’s cheeks.. Every one 
was moved by this action, which had, 
in itself, a close, homely, but pathetic 
appeal to every heart: and I cannot 
wonder that I wept as if I too had lost 
achild, for all the feelings of a parent, 
all the closest ties and sensibilities of 
our common nature, were awakened 
within me, more purely, sweetly, and 
mournfully than I had ever felt them 
before, 

And when all had slowly withdrawn, 
and, divided into various groups, were 
departing to their distant homes, satis- 
ied with having paid due respect to 
the awful rites of death ; some were si- 
leatly musing on the uncertainty of life, 
orglancing round an eye of faith and 
hope, as they gazed on the warm glo- 
ries of a setting sun, and the green 
beauties of the wide landscape, more 
es in its resurrection from wine 
ke exe an embiem of that immor- 
wl Pn which their hearts aspired, 

the impulse of serious but placid 
ee. . at conversed toge- 
_ Bo ri a tone of softened feel- 
tone " bonds of union which 
hineus oe er as fellow-sufferers in 
‘che, A tears, and joint-heirs of a 
“eA hak means. _ In short, all were 
vr ls exercise of the heart, this 
sect ae of the best affections ; 
ret you, 1 trust, regret that I have 

n you from the busy, sparkling, 


Or an 
10US scenes which occupy you, 


gTave of Lucy Radley. 
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’ Spend a little time at the humble | 
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‘A prince, the prince of princes at the time, 





‘cost double the money; but, as it is | * purity of election,’ as exhibited by re- 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS. 
No, Ill. 


| In whatever way my early life may | 


have been snent (and of this the -world | 
in due time’ shall! be informed), no one 
will deny that my present avocations 
are of a nature sufficiently active; and | 
that, what with attending public din- 
ners, private parties, and other assem- | 
blies of which I propose giving you an 
account, I have my time fully occupied, 

Last week I gave you an account of 
my audience with the King and Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands, and | am hap- | 
py to state that, although I made rather 
free with his royal name, it has | 
had no other effect than that of increas- 
ing our mutual respect for each other; 
but leaving for the present our good old 
friend Rihoo Rihoo, allow me to give 
you an account of the gracious reception 
I met with by the majesty of Great 
Britain, that sovereign whom Byron has 
so well described as— 





With fascination in his very bow ; 

And full of promise as the spring of prime. 

Though royalty was written on his brow, 
He had the grace too rare in every clime, 

O!t being, without alloy of fop or beau, 

A finished gentleman from top to toe!’ 

Do not, gentle reader, suppose that I 
am going to claim the honour of a téte- 
a-téte with his Majesty; on the con- 
trary, | only mixed with ‘the mob of | 
bishops, lords, and admirals,’ (as a 
pensioner called the late concert at 
Greenwich Church) at the drawing- 
room on Thursday. Youare aware, Mr. | 
Editor, that the drawing-room, like Lady | 
Portsmouth’s accouchement, had been 
put off from time to time; at last the 
auspicious day on which the king was 
to receive the homage of the rank and 
beauty of his empire arnved. Now, al- 
though I have drank as much port in 
toasting his Majesty’s health as would 
freight a tolerable sized vessel, yet this 
was the first time I had the honour of 
paying my personal respects. Long before 
the appointed day, | bespoke a court 
dress of Solomon, and was lucky in 
doing so, for on the night previous to 
the drawing-room I believe he had nota 
single suit left; and at St. James’s Palace 
I recognised many an old acquaintance, 
in which I had some years ago figured 
at masquerades. Solomon, you must 
know, is an Israelite indeed, who is ac- 
countable for the habits of a large por- 
tion of his majesty’s liege subjects ; he 
is as moderate in his charge as any of 
his tribe or nation, only charging five 
guineas a day for the use of a dress 








which, perhaps, some, half century ago, 


still ‘ better as new,’ no person can 
complain; or if he does, and wants a 
new suit, he may have the loan of one 
for seven guineas, or have it entire fot 
fourteen. 

Fully equipped, I threw myself into 
a hackney coach, but, like Mrs. Gilpin, 
did not drive up to the door, though for 
a very different reason; so ‘three doors 
off the coach was’ stayed, and I made 
my way to the guard chamber, thence 
to the privy chamber, whence I was 


| ushered into the drawing-room and pre- 


sented to his Majesty, as were + eet 
of two thousand other persons. Nothing 
could exceed the grace, the condesten- 
sion, and the affability with which his 
Majesty did the honours of royalty, and 
I never felt so proud of bemg a subject 
of George the Fourth as 1 did at this 
time. When, however, I saw the 


| dreadful fatigue it occasioned to my 
sovereign, I involuntarily exclaimed 


with Hannah More :— 
‘Tis well the robe of majesty is gay, 

Or who would put it on?’ 

Leaving the milliners and the Morn- 
ing Post te describe how many yards of 
tulle or gros de Naples was in the 
ladies’ dresses, I shall merely relate 
one or two anecdotes.Observing a sharp- 
looking gentleman in the anti-room, 
thrusting a card anda sovereign inte the 
hand of another person, and then 
sneaking out, T inquired the cause, and 
learnt that he was a spurious knight, 
who, though never admitted to the pre- 
sence of his Majesty, generally contrives 
to get his name inserted in the news- 


papers as having that honour, I was 
astonished at the brief but apposite 
attentions his Majesty paid to such per- 


sons as were best known to him, and 
have a good bon mot to relate: among 
the persons at the drawing-room was 
William Rae Wilson, -» a gentle. 
man who has published a very excellent 
volume (as I understand) of Travels in 
the Holy Land, &c. a copy of which he 
presented to the king at the last levee. 
On his name being announeed to his 
Majesty at the drawing-room, as ‘ Mr. 
William Rae Wilson, on his return from 
travels in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, and on going abroad,’ the king 
observed, in allusion to his erratic pro- 
poretaen, that his name ought to haye 
een Mr. Stray Wilson. 

From royalty to radicalism is a great 
step, but * wits will jump,’ and’ from 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but one 
step. On Monday! attended the West- 
minster dinner at the Freemasons’ Ta- 
verp, held annually to celebrate the 































































































































‘not until the clearing of a most plenti- 


‘rents of applause. 


In our last Chronicle, we stated that 
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tnrning two members to Parliament for 
that vity, at an expense for which they 
might purchase a dozen boroughs. Af- 
ter the general scramble for pork, port, 
and poultry, had subsided, which was 


ful board proved the keenness of the 
appetite, if not the purity of principle 
in the guests, ‘ England’s hope,’ ‘ West- 
minster’s pride,’ rose and addressed the 
company in a speech which had better 
been omitted; but ‘no more of that :’ he 
was honored with applause, though not 
equal to that which followed the speech 
of Monsieur Orlando—not Furioso—but 
a very meek-looking Greek deputy, 
whose address in Greek drew down tor- 
1 have understood 
that the Westminster electors are fond 
of Latin; but to have heard with what 
rapture they dwelt on every syllable 
that fell from M. Orlando, one would 
have thought that every ‘ pot walloper’ 
among them was a Porson or a Dr, 
Parr. 

Oh! Mr. Editor, I have had such an 
escape. Do not guess, for you could 
never divine. I shall be grateful for a 
fit of the gout for the remainder of my 
life, since it prevented me from hear- 
ing a four hours’ missionary sermon by 
that great gun of the gospel, the Rev. 
Mr. Irving. Some silly persons have 
complained of the length of the ser- 
mon, but when they consider that the 
text itself consisted of forty verses of 
the tenth chapter of Matthew, the won- 
der is that he did not preach four days 
instead of four hours; besides, St. Paul 
preached until midnight, and what was 
the first establishment of Christianity 
to the extending it among the Hotten- 
tots and Hindoos, 

I have been to two or three conver- 
zationes, as a meeting of pedants and 
blue-stockings to tea and turn-out is 
now called ; and really, Mr. Editor, if 
attending such parties is to form any 
portion of my future labours, I must 
decline them, forl never saw any thing 
half so dull in all my life. 1 did not, 
however, need this experiment to con- 


vince me that— 
* Words learn’d by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse.’ © 
Something similar might be said of 
writing, if Ido not draw to a close the 
third ramble of ASMODEUS, 
QO eme 


LORD BYRON’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 


Lord Byron’s Memoirs written by him- 
self, had been destroyed; and we 


his noble friend. We now learn that it 
was against the wishes of this gentle- 
man, that the literary auto-da-fé took 
place. The newspapers have been 
teeming with contradictory paragraphs 
on the subject, which we shall not 
notice, as an authentic statement will 
shortly be issued by the parties. In 
the mean time we subjoin a letter from 
Mr. Moore, who seems to have been 
thrown from the Scylla to the Charyb- 
dis of booksellers. It is said that Messrs. 
Longman and Co. wished to get posses- 
sion of the MS.—for other purposes no 
doubt than that of burning ; but of this 
more anon, The following is the letter 
of Mr. Moore :— 

‘Str,—In consequence of ‘the many 
misconceptions that arc abroad with respect 
to the share which I have had in the de- 
struction of Lord Byron’s Memoirs, I think 
it right to state the leading facts of that 
transaction to the public. 

‘Without entering into the respective 
claims of Mr. Murray and myself to the 
property in these Memoirs (a question 
which, now that they are destroyed, can be 
but of little moment to any one), it is suffi- 
cient to say that, believing the manuscript 
sull to be mine, I placed it at the disposal 
of Lord Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh, with the 
sole reservation of a protest against its 
total destruction; at least without previous 
perusal and consultation among the parties. 
Ihe majority of the persons present dis- 
agreed with this opinion, and it was the only 
point upon which there did exist any diffe- 
rence between us. ‘The manuscript was, 
accordingly, torn and burned betore our 
eyes, and [ immediately paid to Mr. Mur- 
ray, in the presence of the gentlemen as- 
sembled, 2,000 guineas, with interest, Xc., 
being the amount of what I owed him upon 
the security of ny bond, and for which I 
now stand indebted to my _ publishers, 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 

‘ Since then the family of Lord Byron have, 
in a manner highly honourable to thein- 
selves, proposed an arrangement, by which 
the sum thus paid to Mr. Murray might be 
reimbursed ine; but from feelings and con- 
siderations which it is unnecessary here to 
explain, I have, respectfully, but peremp- 
torily, declined their offer.—I am, Sir, 
your's, &c. Tuomas Moore, 

May 26. 
——s ao 
LORD BYRON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—Immediately on receiving your 
Literary Chronicle, | turned to that part 
of the work which speaks of the * great 
poet,” and was extremely pleased with 
the biographical memoir of his lordship. 

The Elegy on his Death, by Mr. Hatt, 
I regret was not longer, although it ap- 
pears much to the purpose, and finishes 





rather blamed Mr. Moore for consenting 


to an act so contrary to the wishes of 


very happily. 


I also regret it was not. 


me ee 
death of the late Mr. Sheridap.- 
lines in the present elezy are. }, * 

: oy e, OWe vey 
very beautiful :— , 


* The harp with its master’s qt 
And lost its Promethean flame. 
















Every thing being important role: 
ao the manana. 0 ject, Crean 
Lines by Mr. Hulbert, whose name 4 


a writer, I am not familiar with, ay! 
was shocked at reading the last yerse-_ 


‘There is one who will ask of his talent; they 
gain, ; 
And judge without error his merits ; 
Then he who was first in the orders of men 
May be \ast in the kingdom of spirits; 


F will say nothing of the whole piece 
but surely you could not have read th. 





lines attentively *, or those quoted would 
have been expunged altogether; they 
are a dreadful conclusion on his lord. 
ship’s life, and deserve great reprehep. 
sion ! 
[ am, sir, your obedient servant, 
23rd May, 1824. Y, 
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Original Poetry. 


PPPPL POF 


STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 


Wuar shriek was that? What congregated cry 
That rings thus in mine anxious ear, and ou 
My spirits sheds a feeling tremblingly? 
Why are the songs of morning mute, thi 
soar 
The sun to welcome from the land of lore’ 
Why is each tearful eye cast on the ground ; 
A voice replied, ‘great BYRON is na more. 
And Grief’s dark chuins each heart and sou’ 
have bound ; oererree 
Cast forth thy earnest look, and gaze 0a 4 
around !’ 


I gar’d,—and saw two radiant maids divine, 
Their brilliant bright eyes shedding tear for 
tear ; 
Their arms around each other did entwine— 
Their looks, with grief, were sore, oppress, 
and sear.— 
They mourn’d for him who was to them » 
dear: . 

One was bright Poesy,—and at her side | 
Was Liberty—who fail’d her cap to 1a 
Since he who lov'd her cause 80 W 
Since he from earth had gone who all h 

defied. 
1 saw Hope spring from off the grieving earth 
I saw sweet Pity heave a long -cran 
I heard the soul that in his form had birth, 
Groan in its woe, as it prepat'd to fly, 
Leaving its last beam on his ghazing ey°: 
I saw Greek forms with sorrow deep sap 
And mourning that their Byron ec 
die ; 
But oh! dear Gratitude liv’d i8 ot oe 
For him whose glorious might ha 


for their rest. 4 


* We confess we did read t 


not felt 
would have expunged them, | —* ought 2 
that an author who gives his 08 ascribe? 
have no other sentiments or op! 
es.—ED- 
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| in the same lofty measure as that on the 


to him than those he profess 
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> he cannot die: His fame 


did I say Time, when his form’s 


Me live as long as 
clay 
spall long 


ame = 
ois ta more mighty than it is to-day,— 


life—a light of purest ray— 
pan wor to nobility of thought— 
~ 4 word that future heroes will obey— 
sath that all will glory that have sought— 
4 fame-crown'd track, with, aye, enduring glo- 
gies fraught ! 
ut Jet me rest awhile, and think upon — 
“Thy matchless mind, that more than life cre- 
\,! Pogo grieve to know that thou art gone 
With whom few dead—none living could be 


have mouldered into dust! His 


mated ! 

There ue’er on earth was one so loved, so 
hated ! . 

ney well did love thee who were good and 

"wise j— 

The wretched for relief from thee ne‘er 
waited ; 

But slaves and bigots, with their slanderous 
li€sy 


Asail'd that glorious worth they could not 
know or prize. 


Qu, what a noble cause thou didst embrace, 

The cause of long-despairing liberty! 

Tou didst support, with all thy power, a race 

Whose struggles make them worthy to be 

free,— 

And free as air-their hearts and hands shall 

be !— 
It was thy strain that told them they were 
slaves,— 

It was thy song that broke their lethargy,— 
It was thy soul that stirr’d those mental waves, 
That sweep from every mind all fear of death 

and grave ! 
Aye! thou didst kindle in each breast a fire, 

That now illumes the 'rapt and gazing world! 
Tis proving and will prove a Moslem pyre, 

fa which all domination shall be burl’d— 

O'er whick the conq'ting flag shall flap un- 


furl'd! 

The ‘antique sword’ of Greece was drawn 
anewW—me 

Her ancient might thy glorious muse im- 
pearl’d— 


Thy burning songs of war each bosom knew— 
And thro’ awakening souls thy flashing ardour 
flew. 
ere let me pause! it still appears a dream, 
That thou art gonethat I thus humbly sing 
Hy lay of sorrow.—I can hardly deem 
That from the earth thy spirit has ta’en 
wing. 
Ob, could we bring it back by. sorrowing— 
That cannot be, however wild and deep! 
Farewell to all thy bright imagining ; 
“tone dear truth will cheer us as we weep, 
¥ lay—thy ligit—thy faume—on earth can 








Ph sna sleep! 
dmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK, 
_—— ————— | 





Hine Arts. 
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‘awings by J. P, NEALE, engraved 
Toke Le Keux, Nos. I. to 1V. 
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afford much gratification, There is 
also another class of persons who will 
be greatly interested by it;—we mean 
topographical collectors and illustrators, 
who will here find a rich banquet, whe- 
ther with respect to the graphic or the 
literary department. The latter is by 
no means mere compilation, for every 
care has been taken to render the de- 
scriptions as full andas accurate as pos- 
sible : and in this circumstance the pre- 
sent publication affords a striking con- 
trast to many works of a similar nature, 
where the letter-press is meagre and 
slovenly (we do not speak typographi- 
cally) in the extreme. The subjects 
contained in the four numbers already 
published, are Great Malvern Church, 
with three plates—the monument of Sir 
Oliver de Ingham, in Ingham Church, 
Norfolk, that of Sir Roger and Margaret 
de Boys, ditto, and a view of the church ; 
Leominster Church, two plates ; Little 
Malvern Church, two plates; Witney 
Church, Oxfordshire; Evesham Church, 
Worcester ; and the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Stratford-upon-Avon, illus- 
trated by four plates, among which is a 
most admirable representation of the in- 
terior of the chancel, with Shakspeare’s 
monument. ‘The engravings are all ex- 
ecuted by the Messrs. Le Keux; and 
when we say that they are not unworthy 
those admirable artists, we pass no mean 





eulogium on their beauties. We really 
do not think it possible to attain greater 
truth of detail and beauty of general 
effect, than we here perceive on this h- 
mited scale. Mr, Neale appears to 
have been very successful in combining 
architectural accuracy with picturesque 
feeling, and on no occasion to have sa- 
crificed the one to the other. There is 
a spirit and sparkling brilliancy in some 


ments. The subjects, too, are all well 
tures of our ecclesiastical architecture. 
That which will be most generally in- 
teresting is undoubtedly Stratford 
Church, for such is the power of gentus, 
that it imparts a charm to every thing 
associated with it. We are happy, 
therefore, to find that the artist has be- 
stowed so much attention on this edifice, 
which is certainly a very fine structure 
of itself *. 

The accompanying description is also 
much extended, and will be found to 
contain whatever information of im- 


es 








_—————-— Me peet pg le 
* Tne account of this church is also published 


in a separate form, for the convenience of tour- 





uresque, this work cannot fail to | 


ists; to whom it must prove a most desirable 
guide, 


selected, and exhibit many striking fea- | 


of the plates that is truly delightful; 
especially in one or two of the monu- | 





portance could be collected, both with 
regard to the church and its monu- 
ments. Among the latter are some 
splendid ones of the Clopton family, 
respecting whom, many particulars are 
given, as well as of many other persons 
who are here interred. That the work 
will obtain that reception from the pub- 
lic which it so eminently deserves, we 
have no doubt, and are certain that it 
will form a valuable acquisition to every 
topographical library, We shall occa- 
sionally ‘report progress’ to our read- 
ers, and may perhaps take an opportu- 
nity of giving some extracts from the li- 
terary part of it. 
—-.4@>e—— 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Wepnespay last being appoimted for the 
annual distribution of rewards to the fseve- 
ral candidates who have been honoured by 
the approbation of this institution, a most 


respectable and numerous assemblage at- 


tended at the King’s Theatre. Preparations 
were made for exhibiting the different speci- 
mens of improvement and taste im the 
usual manner. Several of the nobility 
were present on this occasion. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, president of 
the society, distributed the rewards in the 
following order :— 


IN AGRICULTURE anp RURAL ECONOMY, 


Philip Hurd, Esq. Kentish Town House, for 
raising oaks for timber, the large gold medal. 

Henry Biyth, Esq. Burnham, Norfolk, for 
253 acres of marsh Jand from the sea, the large 
gold medal. 

Messrs.Cowley and Staines, Winslow, Bucks, 
for cultivating twelve acres of poppies, and ob- 
taining therefrom 196 pounds of opium, thirty 
guineas. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. R W. Dickinson, Albany Brewery, Kent 
Road, for a machine for clearing beer while in 
fermentation, the large silver medal. 

Mr. H. Wilkinson, 12, Ludgate Hill, for an 
improved safety chamber to the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, the large silver medal. 

Mr. T. Griffiths, Church Street, Kensington, 
for an improved stop-cock for chemical pur- 
poses, the silver Vulcan medal, 

Mr. G Chapman, of Whitby, for a mode of 
consuming the smoke of steam-engine boilers, 
the large silver medal. 

IN POLITE ARTS. 

Original Oil Paintings.—({Honorary class.) 

Mr E. Knight, jun. Covent Garden Cham- 
bers, for a landscape, the gold Isis medal. 

Mr. J.P. André, jun. 5, York Place, City 
Road, for a landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

Miss A. Robertson, Tweedmouth, Berwick, 
for a portrait, the silver Isis medal. 

Miss A. Eggbrech, 16, Frith Street, Soho, for 
a portrait, the silver palette. 

The same, fora composition in still life, the 
silver Isis medal. 

Miss Jesse Robertson, Tweedmouth, Berwick, 
for a landscape, the silver palette. 

Artists’ Class. 

Mr. Evans, 6, Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, 
for a portrait, the large silver medal. 

The same, for a composition in still life, the 


' large silver medal. 
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Mr. Henry Johnson, 7, Rodney Buildings, New | 


Kent Road, for a portrait, the silver [sis medal. 


Mr. H. Pearsall, 13, Kingswood Terrace, Bath, | 


for alandscape (a composition), the large silver 
medal. 


Mr.J.M, Gilbert, 9, Hope Square, Clifton, | 


for a view of shipping, the gold Isis medal. 
Mr. J. Eggbrecht, 16, Frith Street, Soho, for 
a composition in still life, the silver Isis medal. 


Square, for a composition in still life, the sil- 
ver palette. 

Mr. H. C. Slous, 6, Bayham Street, Camden 
Town, for an historical composition, the large 
gold metal. 


Copies in Oil.—Honorary Class. 


Mr. G. Hilditch, 13, Ludgate Hill, for an his- 
torical subject, the silver Isis medal. 

Miss A. Robertson, Tweedmouth, Berwick, 
for an historical subject, the large silver medal. 
Artists’ Class. 

Mr. J. W. Solomon, 86, Piccadilly, for an 
historical subject, the large silver medal. 

Mr. J. Sargeant, 4, Burlington Place, Kent 
Road, for an historical subject, the silver palette, 

Mr. J. Eggbrecht, 16, Frith Street, Soho, for a 
portrait, the silver Isis medal. 


Original Paintings in Water. Colours. 


Honorary Class. 

Miss M. Smith, 16, Bucklersbury, for a mini- 
ature portrait, the silver Isis medai. 

Miss Eliz/T wining, 34, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
for a composition of tlowers, the large silver 
medal. 

Miss Fr. Strickland, Henley Park, for a com- 
position of flowers, the gold Isis medal. 

Miss A. L. Napier, Woolwich Common, for a 
composition of fruit, the silver palette. 

Miss M J. Hull, Beverley, for a composition 
of flowers, the silver palette. 


Copies in Water Colours.—Honorary Class. 

Miss Twining, 34, Norfolk Street, Strand, for 
an histcrical subject, the silver Isis medal. 

The same, for a portrait, a miniature, the 
large silver medal. 

Mrs. Matheson, 75, Margaret Street, Caven- 
dish Square, for an historical subject, the silver 
palette. 

Miss E. Twining, 34, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
for a portrait, a miniature, the silver palette. 

Miss S. Cox, 22, Nottingham Street, for a 
portrait, a miniature, the silver palette. 

Miss J.S. Guy, 3, Bartlett’s Place, fora land- 
scape, the silver palette. 

Miss A. Hopkins, 83, Berwick Street, Soho, 
for a landscape, the large silver medal. 

Artists’ Class. 

Mr. E. Williams, 12, St. Alban’s Place, fora 
landscape, the silver palette. 

- Miss L. J. Green, 27, Argyll Street, for a mi- 
niature composition, the silver palette. 


Original Drawings ia Chalk, Pencil, and Indian 
Ink.—Artists’ Class. 
Mr. E. Williams, Ambroseden, for a drawing 
from the living figure, the silver palette. 


Copies in Chalk, Pencil, and Indian Ink. 


Honorary Class. 
Mr. T. Barrett, 78, Mark Lane, for a land- 
scape, the silver Isis medal. 
Miss E. Bartrum, 11, Upper Bedford Place, 
for a head in chalk, the silver palette. 
Miss Stacey, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, fora 
head in chalk, the silver palette. 








Miss M. J. Lightfoot, 10, Ebury Street, Pim- 
lico, for a head in chalk, the silver palette. 

Mr. M. Starling, 19, Weston Place, Pancras 
Road, for a landscape in pen and ink, the silver 
Isis medal. 

Miss S. H. Oakes, Mitcham, Surrey, for a 


| head in chalk, the silver Isis medal. 


Miss H. M. Lightfoot, 10, Ebury Street, Pim- 


_lico, for a head in chalk, the silver palette. 
Mr. W. Gill, 16, Wilmot Street, Brunswick | } : 


Miss E. Guy, 3, Bartlett’s Place, Holborn, 


| for an historical subject in chalk, the silver Isis 


medal. 

The same, for a landscape in pencil, the sil- 
ver Isis medal. 

Miss Mumford, Thames Ditton, for an histo- 
rical subject in chalk, the silver palette. 

Miss M. Hartman, 48, York Street, Portman 
Square, for an historical subject, the large sil 
ver medal. 

Miss J. Robson, Doncaster, for a landscape 
in pen and ink, the silver palette. 

Miss C. F. Gray, 18, Burton Street, Burton 
Crescent, for a landscape in pencil, the silver pa- 
lette. 

Artists’ Class. 

Mr. D. Pasmore, 6, Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, for an historical subject in pencil, the 
silver palette. 

The same, for a head in chalk, the silver pa- 
lette. 

Mr. G. Brown, 228, Regent Street, for an his- 
torical subject in India ink, the silver Isis me- 
dal. 

Miss L. Burbank, Albany Road, Camberwell, 
for a head in chalk, the silver Isis medal. 

Drawings from Statues and Busts, 
Honorary Class. 

Miss S, Cox, 52, Nottingham Street, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust, the large silver 
medal, 

Miss A. Hamlyn, Plymouth, for a drawing 
in chalk from a bust, the silver palette. 

Miss D. Laurance, 360, Oxford Street, for a 
drawing in chalk, from a bust, the silver Isis 
medal. 

Artists’ Class. 

Mr. H. T. Wright, 52, Great Titchfield Street, 
for a drawing in outline from the antique, the 
silver palette. 

Mr. S. M. Smith, 4%, Great Marlborough 
Street, for a finished drawing from the antique, 
the silver Isis medal. 

Mr. Edwin Dalton, 7, Aldgate, for a finished 
drawing from the antique, the silver palette. 

Mr. J. W. Solomon, 86, Piccadilly, for a fi- 
nished drawing from the antique, the large sil- 
ver medal. 

Mr. J. F. Denman, 32, Cannon Street Road, 
for a drawing in chalk from a bust, the silver 
Isis medal. 

Mr. B. R. Green, 27, Argyll Street, for a 
drawing in chalk from a bust, the silver palette. 

Mr. W. Gill, 16, Wilmot Street, Brunswick 
Square, for a drawing in chalk from the an- 
tique, the silver palette. 


Models in Plaster.—Original. 

Mr. Joseph Deare, 12, Great St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, for a bas-relief, from the life, the 
silver Isis medal. 

Mr. Ed. Edwards, 4, Newcastle Place, Clerk- 
enwell, for a bas-relief from the life, the large 
silver medal. 

The same, for a bust from the life, the silver 
Isis medal. 

Mr. E. G. Physick, 23, Spring Street, Mon- 
tague Square, for a model of a group, the large 
silver medal, 
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Copies. 

Mr. T. Butler, 91, Dean Sty 
a figure from the antique, 
medal. 

Mr. Frederic Tatham, 1, Queen St 
Fair, for a model of a figure from the oc . 
the silver palette. y 

Mr. Jos. Deane, 12, Great 
shopsgate, for a model of a 
tique, the silver Isis meda}, 

Mr. J. Sargeant, 4, Burlinet 
Road, for a model of a bust, 
medal. 


Cet, for a mode. 
the large gi. 
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Architecture, 


Mr. R. G. Wetten, 13, Bryanstone Street, fy 
a design for London Bridge, the gold medallio, 
| Mr. 7 Roberts, Camberwell Terrace, for 
design for London Bridge, the Jaro cic. 
medal. i —__ 
Mr. J. D. Paine, 39, High Street, Bloomsbury 





for a design for London Bridge, the large silver 
medal. 

Mr. G. Parminter, Jun, 19, High Stree 
Blackfriars, for a perspective view of St. Pay!’ 
Shadwell, the large silver medal. 

Mr. J. B. Watson, Surbiton Hill, Kingston, 
for an. original design for houses, in Greek 4. 
chitecture, the gold Isis medal. 

Mr. G. T. Andrews, 29, Lower Brook Street, 
for an original design for houses, in Greek u 
chitecture, the silver Isis medal, 

Mr. T. Plowman, Oxford, for an original é&. 
sign for houses, in Greek architecture, the larg 
silver medal. 

Mr. P. H. Desvinges, 15, Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, for a perspective view of 
Pancras New Church, the silver Isis medal. 

Mr. J. G. Welford, Jun., 27, South Street, 
Grosvenor Square, for a perspective view of 4 
Corinthian capital, the silver palette, 

Mr. W. Morris, 26, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, 
for a perspective view of a Corinthian colums, 
the silver Isis medal. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, Camberwell Terrace, fr 
a perspective drawing of a Corinthian capital, 
the large silver medal. 

Drawings of Machines. 

Mr. J. B. Watson, Surbiton Hill, Kingston, 
for a perspective drawing of a crane, the silvet 
Isis medal. 

Mr. P. W. Barlow, Woolwich, for a perspec 
tive view of a transit theodolite, the large silve! 
medal. 

Engrarings. 

Mr. G. Presbury, 12, Denzell Street, for a i- 
nished historical engraving, the large silvet 
medal. ’ 

Mr. E. Radclyffe, Birmingham, for an ete 
ing of animals, the silver Isis medal. 





Mr. S. Clint, Roll’s Buildings, for an original 
medal die of a head, the large silver al. 

Mr. J. Howe, Little Tufton Street, for r MA 
ginal whole-length miniature in wax, thes! 


Isis medal. ae 
Mr. E. Turrell, 46, Clarendon Street, . 
improved menstruum for biting 1 on 


slate, the large gold medal. eee 
Mr. J. sakes, Red Cross Street, Cripps 
for a new mode of embossing On wood, te 
ver Isis medal and ten guineas. ; 
IN MANUFACTURES. fe 

D. Daclean, Esq. 7, Basinghall wor 
cloth made of New South Wales wool, ths 
Isis medal. 

Mr. P. Caren, Spitalfields, 
silks from being watered in the 
neas. 
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wen guinea e, Great Brickhill, Bucks, fifteen 
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Priscilla Surry, Harpingden, Herts, fifteen 
yineas. 


O petty Webber, Clatworthy, Devon, ten gui- 


rs E. Mills, Northumberland Place, Bath, 


ten guineas. 
Mary Marshall, 


edal. 
OoTne children of the school at Bandon, five 


ryineas- 
evs. J and A. Muir, 
Ceres medal. 
Mrs. Mears, 


l. 
Venn, Hadleigh, Suffolk, the silver 


Ceres medal. 

Mrs. S Pyman, Coombs, Stowmarket, the 
silver Ceres medal. 

Messrs. Cobbing and Co., Bury St. Edmunds, 
the silver Ceres medal. 

Mrs. E. Bloomfield, Bury St. Edmunds, five 
ruineas - 

Mis. M‘Michael, Penrith, five guineas. 

Jane Hurst, Leckhampstead, two guineas. 

The children of the national school at Nuney, 
near Frome, two guineas. 


IN MECHANICS. 

Mr. F. Watt, for a screw-wrench, ten guineas. 

Mr. T. Eddy, 354, Oxford Street, for a screw- 
wrench, the silver Vulcan medal. 

Mr. G. Gladwell, 4, Lower Garden Strect, 
Vauxhall, for an improved plane for carpenters, 
five guineas. 

Mr.G. Welsh, 12, Mount Street, Walworth 
Common, for an original screw, the silver Vul- 
can medal and ten guineas. 

Mr. J. Duce, Wolverhampton, for a quadru- 
ple loek for chests, &c. the silver Vulcan medal 
aud ten guineas. 

Ed. Speer, Esq. 7, New Inn, for concentric 
chucks for turners, the large silver medal. 

Capt. Bagnold, 7, High Row, Knightsbridge, 
of an improved culinary steam-boiler, the sil- 
ver Vulean medal. 

Mr. J. Aitkin, St.John Street, Clerkenwell, 
of a Temontoire escapement, twenty guineas. 

Mr.J. Bothway, Devonport, Plymouth, gun- 
net in the royal navy, for an apparatus for rais- 
ng invalids in bed, the silver Vulcan medal. 
Mr. J. Stirling, Glasgow, for a set of working 
‘wings of a steam engine, the large silver 
nedal or twenty guineas. 

Mer a W. Franklin, 92, Tottenham Court 
wird we improv ed mode of feeding the 
“n igh pressure steam-engines, the large 
“iver medal and fifteen guineas. 

Ahn Esq. Mountrath, Ireland, for an 
Proved mode of heating manufactories, the 
‘age Silver medal. 
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diver pueda raising asunken floor, the large 
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Bandon, Cork, the silver 


Greenock, the silver 
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Mr W.P. Green, Lieut. R. N. for improve- 
ments in working ship guns, large silver medal. 

Mr. R. C. Clint, for his balanced masts, the 
large silver medal or twenty guineas. 


Mr. W. J. T. Hood, Lieut. R. N. for his im- at press, Memoirs o 


proved quadrant for naval use, the gold Vulcan 
medal, 

Mr. G. Smart, Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, for an 
improved mode of supporting the top-masts of 
Ships, the gold Vulcan medal, 


IN COLONIES AND TRADE, 


Mr. Chazal, Isle of France, for silk, the pro- 
duce of the Isle of France, the large gold medal 
or fifty guineas. 

Mr. T. Kent, for preparing and importing 
from New South Wales, extracts of Mimosa 
bark for the use of tanners, thirty guineas. 

J. M‘Arthur, Esq. Sydney, New South Wales, 
for the importation of the greatest quantity of 
fine wool, the produce of his own tlocks, the 
large gold medal. 

Hannibal M‘Arthur, Esq.Sydney, New South 
Wales, for the importation of the next greatest 
quantity of fine wool, the produce of his own 
flocks, the large silver medal. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTSs. 
Drury LANE THEATRE, — Morton's 
admirable comedy, Speed the Plough, 
was performed atthis theatre on Thurs- 
day evening, in a manner we never ex- 
pect to see it played again: never 
did we see Munden give so rich a pic- 
ture of Sir Abel Handy, as on this oc- 
casion, while Dowton and _ Elliston 
seemed to vie with their brother actor 
in his last exertion, in order to show 
to the public how comedy may be acted. 
The piece was checred throughout, 
and the dance at the conclusion of the 


second act was unanimously encored. | 
The scenes in which Lady Handy (well | 


played by Mrs. Orger) appeared, with 
her hen-pecked husband, presented a 
rich comic treat, as indeed did the 
whole play. Dowton’s Farmer Ash- 
field is rustic honesty personified. 
Elliston played Bob Handy with as 
much vivacity as he did twenty years 
ago, and Miss S, Booth in Miss Bland- 
ford, was all that could be wished. 


| Mrs. Harlowe was a good Dame Ash- 


field, and the other characters were 
well sustained ; not forgetting Pope’s 
Sir Philip Blandford, though his dress 
appeared to us not in the best taste. 
Covent GARDEN.—On Thursday 
night, a new comedy (as it was called), 
in three acts, was produced at this the- 
atre, entitled Charles the Second, or the 
Merry Monarch, It is a farcical piece 
very well played, but much inferior, in 
point of dramatic merit, to former ver- 
sions of the story at the Surrey and 
Olympic Theatres. It was received 
with applause. 


AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 
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sLitcrature and Science. 
W. Buchanan, Esq. has in forwardness 
{ Painting, containing 
a chronological history of the different 
collections of pictures of importance which 
have been brought to Great Britain since 
the French revolution ; together with re- 
marks, historical and critical, on the art 
in general. 

In the press, a Letter between Amelia 
in Londonand her Mother in the Couatry, 
from the pen of the late William Combe, 
Esq., the popular author of the Three 
Tours of Doctor Syntax. 

A writer in the Morning Post very pro- 
perly observes, that while subscriptions 
are raised for monuments to John Kemble 
and Charles Dibdin, Sir Wm. Herschel 
the Astronomer Roval, has neither 
‘ storied urn, or consecrated bust,’ and he 
Suggests that some honourable mark of 
distinction should be conferred upon him 
either in Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul's. 

A considerable improvement is now 
making in the miner’s lamp, by an engi- 
neer of Hull. He cuts about two inches 
in length out of the present wire gauze 
cylinder, and substitutes a transparent 
fossil round the fame. By this means the 
lamp will afford ten times the light to the 
miner, while its weight is not increased a 
single grain, nor its safety affected. 

It will not fail to have been observed that, 
instead of any improvemert having been 
made in ballooning during the last few 
years, it has been less successfully cultivated 
than formerly. This arises from its having 
fallen into unscientific hands. A melan- 
choly instance of this occurred on Wednes- 
day, when Mr. Harris ascended from the 
City Road, in a balloon, accompanied by a 
young girl, of the name of Stocks, who had 
been a casual spectator, The ascent was, 
in the first instance, good, but it terminated 
lanentably, the balloon falling near Croy- 
don, when Mr. Harris was found dead in 
the car, and the young girl so much injured, 
that her life was despaired of. The acci- 
dent is supposed to have heen owing to 
some mismanagement in the valves, in con- 
sequence of which the gas escaped too ra- 
pidly. 

Mr. André, of Stuttgard, proprietor of 
the Hesperus, a daily paper, printed in 
that city, bas publicly offered a premium 
of one hundred ducats for the best essay 
on the diberty of the press, as the means, 
and the guarantee of the rights of the citizen, 
as the end.: The principle on which the 
proposer of this premium wishes the can- 
didates for it to proceed in their compe- 
sitions, may be collected from the manly 
declaration with which his announcement 
sets out :—‘ I honour princes and thrones ; 
I abhor seditions and revolutions ; I never- 
theless consider the citizen as an integral 
and the most important portion of the 
state—a truth long overlooked and pot 
recognised till modern times; a truth 
which one party, that knows no other 
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classes than masters and slaves, will not 
admit at any rate; while another, which= 
is anxious tocede as little as possible of ar- 
bitrary power, allows it in but a very limit- 
ed sense.’ In order to hold out a suffi- 
cient inducement to men of talent, Mr. 
André solicits contributions from persons 
animated by similar sentiments with him- 
self, to be applied in augmentation of the 
sum offered as the prize. 

Speedily will be published, in one volume 
Svo. an Excursion through the United 
States and Canada, in the years 1823-4; 
by an English gentleman. 

—*1@>o——_- 


WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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The Bee: 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
The Street Sweepers, By J. Mayne, Author 
of the Poem of the Siller Gun, &c. 

IN summer's heat, in winter's squalls, 

And rain that freezes as it fa'ls, 

Among the bapless sons of Care 

Who claim our pity here and there, 

Behold that man, with shoeless feet, 

Who sweeps the crossings of the street— 

That man has once seen better days, 

But fell by trade's precarious ways! 

Behold his fellow-jab’rer, too, 

Who lost an arm at Waterloo! 

And, ah! no longer stout and trim, 

Yon sailor with the wooden limb, 

Who, at the fight of Trafalgar, 

Fought in great Nelson's ship of war! 

O! never with indiff ‘rence, then, 

Refuse a trifle to such men; 

Nor her, yon inatron, sorely press’d, 

Who sweeps, and weeps, and does her best ; 

Unfit in any other way 

To earn a morsel for the day ! 

Reverse of fortune, old and poor, 

Has bronght her to the workhouse door ; 

Rat rather, far; than enter there, 

She sweeps the streets in mute despair ! 

How happy those to whom is given 

A competence from gracious Heaven ; 

But happier still, if they dispense 

The gifts, aright, of Providence ; 

For mortals, as the text declares, 

May banquet ANGELS unawares ! 

Newspapers. — The newspapers of a 
nation often bespeak its character, 
and afford many singular and curious 
traits that might not otherwise be 
developed. The Americans, even above 
all others, are distinguished by their 
peculiar style, and in their aclvertise- 
ments especially often betray strange and 
ludicrous ideas.—A printer in alate Boston 
paper advertises for two devils of good 
andimoral character; and a wife, acvertis- 
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le fora runaway husband, among other | 


descriptions of his dress, states that the 
last time he was seen, he was most care- 
fully disguised in a clean shirt!!! 
THE TREAD-MILL: 
KATE, sentenced in the mill to tread, 
‘ Tho’ I may walk the streets,’ slie said, 
* And you may keep your carriage, 
I envy not your worship’s wife, 
Who is with you condemn’d for life 
To the tread-mill of marriage.’ 


Docking a Saint, alias St. Catherine's Dock. 


I've heard of docking tails, 
I've heard of docking wages, 
But surely, sirs, ‘tis very shocking, 
Whate’er be said by cits. or sages, 
To fix upon a female’s vails, 
And think St. Catherine fit for docking. P. 








TO READERS § CORRESPONDENTS. 


COPPA PL aL 


LETTER fom the King of the Sandwich Islands 
and * Dulwich Wood, a Sketch,’ in our next. 

Errata: in the Anecdote of Sir Henry Har. 
dinge, in our last, p. 335, 1. 22, for ‘corpse 
read ‘corps ;’ col. 2,1. 10 from the bottom, for 
‘thd’ read ¢ that’ 


Works published since our last notice.—Idwal,a 

m,8s.6d. Mornings at Bow Stieet, 21 Plates, by 
Yeuickshank, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Wilkinson's Tours to the 
British Mountains, 8s. 6d. Faber's Difficulties of Infi- 
delity, 8vo. 7s. Stevenson's Historical Sketch (18th 
vol of Kerr's Voyages), 14s. Boyle's Advice to Settlers 
in Tropical Climates, 2s.6¢. Wrde's Observatiuus on 
Fever, 8vo. 4s. Becktford's Biographical Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Painters, 5°. Gilchrist’s Etymological 
Interpreter, part 1, Ss. Clark's Myriorama, second se- 
ries (Italian scenery), 24s. Howlett’s Metrical Chrono- 
logy. 4to 15s. Ourika, a Tale, by the Duchess dé Du- 
ras, 8s. Town and Country Tales, 2s. 6d. Corbaux on 
the National Debt, 12s. Boxiana, 4. vols. Svo. 32. 6s. 
Mowtraw on Poultry, 7s. Mills's History of Mexico, 
8vo. 10s.6d. Steel un the War in Spain, 8ve. 9s. Cod- 
dington's Optics, &8vo. 8s Dictionary of Quotations, 
part 2 (blank verse), 7s. Vignettes of Derbyshire, 8vo. 
Sseficl. Rushton's Poems, !2ino. 6s. Moore's Life of 
Wesley, vol. 1, 8vo. 12s. Mementoes of a Tour in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, 2 vols. ¥vo. 249. 

















SOCIETY OP BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


THE GALLERIES for the EXUI- 


BITION and SALE of the Works of British Artists 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Eight till Dusk. 
Admittance, 1s. —Catalogue, Is. 
W. LINTON, Secretary. 


POSTPONEMENT. 


CHURCH ENLARGING SO- 


CIETY.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the SOCIETY for PROMOTING the ENLARGE- 
MENT and BUILDING of CHURCHES anid CHA- 
PELS will be held atthe FREEMASONS’ TAVERN. 
on WEDNESDAY, the 3nd of JUNE, at Twelve 
o'Clock precisely. His Grace the Archbishop of CAN- 
TERBURY inthe Chair. The Annual Report will be 
laid befure the Meeting, and, 8 it will then be proposed 
to take into consideration the exhausted s of the 
Funds, the attendauce of the Friends of the Society is 
particularly requested. 
W. JOuN SON RODBER, Sub-Secretary. 

15, Duke Street, Westminster, May 18, 1824. 








SPANISH MAGAZINE. 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, London, 


No. LH. PERIODICO TRIMES- 


TRE, iatitulado VARIEDADES 0 MENSAGERO de 
LONDRES. This quarterly work will in future regu- 
larly appear on the Ist of April, July, October. and Ja- 
wuary. Each Number will contain 11 coloured Plates 
anda Portrait of an eminent Character. The present 


Number has a fine Portrait of Sir James Mackitosh. | to be addressed. 


Royal Sve. price 10s. 6d. 
Also, just published, 
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eel PLEADING. ” 
his day is published, in 2 vole. : 
"in bende yal Ovo, Price £) » 


A DIGEST OF PLEADING» 


EQUITY, with Notes of the Cases deciaca - 
ferent Courts of Equity upon that Sago’ 2 the dy 
By BASIL MONTAGD, Esq. Barrister at Lys 
London: printed for J. and W. T Clathe Lae 
sellers and Publishers, Portugal Street." ¥ Bow. 
Of whom may be had, in 8vo Price Is 
The LAW of LIEN, with a ndix of ¢ 
Basil Montagna, Esq. n Appendis of Cates, 





° . «ne 
This day is published, in royal 8y0, price 1, 


A GENERAL IN DEX tothe ang 
LYTICAL DIGEST, from the Year 1817 toy 
By HENRY JEREMY. of the Middle Temple, 
0:0 Tin wer Barrister at Law. at 
is Work compresses into the 
ral Index, the different points stated tee cite 
the original Reports, and contained in the several 
of the Analytical Digest hitherto separately 
It cee ener to facilitate reference to the 
contained in those parts, and enable t rehasen ty 
bind up their sets. ‘ wl fay, 
London: printed for J. and W. T. Clark 
sellers aud Publishers, Portugal Street, Ln 





So 


This day is published, price 4s 


AN INQUIRY into the CAUSE 
of the PROCRASTINATION and DELAY atisibued 


tothe Judicial Proceedings of the H of 
the Court of Chancery. - aes en 


By SIR JAMES BLAND LAMB, Bart. 
Published by W. Reynolds, 137, Oxford Street, 





In smal) 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 


[DWAL: a POEMS; in Three Ca. 


tos, with Notes. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
; By whom will be published, in a few days, 
POETIC VIGILS. By Bernard Barton. ro, 
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UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
This day is published, price 5s. second edition 


of No. I. of 
THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
Printed for G. and W, B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lave. 
*,* No. IT. will be published on the 3ist Inst, 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


THE FIRST NUMBER of THE 


MONTHLY CRITICAL GAZETTE may be bed, 
GRATIS, of all Booksellers in Town and Country, be- 
tween the 3lst of May and 4th of June inclusive; fo 
which interval it ix proposed to distribate 5000 free of 
Charge, as a Specimen of the superior and businesslike 
Plan of the Work. : 

It will be the constant feature of this new Review, 
that all books which can be discovered tu have been 
published in any month, will be suitably noticed ie 
the Ist of the next montis but one after their appet 
ance; by which system it will become @ complete cr 
tical Register of the general Literature of the eats 

Readers of the present popular Reviews rere “es 
informed that mone ~ them actions ee 
books published, while their selection 
no pepe intelligible to = — aud often ap 
lies to books forgotten or o ete. 

, Published by Sherwood and Co,, Paternoster Wor, 
and W. Grapell, Liverpool. Country Booksellers! 

address, to Sherwood and Co, written orders oA 
their Town Agents, or free of postage, for pest ! 
Copies of No. 1. according tothe extent of OOKS we 
and to whom, also, copies of all NEW aly 
Pamphlets should be sent for the Editors as¢ 

possible after their publication. ~~ 

N B—No. [. price 1s. 6d. will contain ~ sixty” 
English books published in April, and twelve lished 
Works. No. IL. will contain all the books pe 
in May. —_ 

° n & r 

London :~Publisked by Davidson, at No.2 Su 
Street, Strand, where advertisements ns ig Jatt 
and communications ‘for the Editor’ (pot har aay. 
Sold also by Simpkin yet Ridgway: 
Stationers’ Halt Court, Ray, Creed wee Place; 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portia . Sether. 








A SPANISH FORGET ME NOT (NO ME OF- | Richardsov, Cornhill ; Chapple, Pelt ei od (- 


VIDES), partly translated from the English, and partly 
Original Spanish Prose-and Poetry, py. 400 Hluy- 
trated with 13 very beautiful Engravings; neaily bound 
and gilt, in a Case, price 12s, 


| jand, Calton Strect, Edinburgh; 


d News: 
Glasgow; and by all other Booker ies ' 
venders —Printed by Davidson, 1, 


| Carey Strect. 
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